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THe Ebenezer Howard Memorial Medal has been 
awarded to Mr. Richard L. Reiss in recognition of 
his work in the interests of town and country 
planning. 441 


Mr. RICHARD J. Neutra, the American architect, 
speaking on “ Architecture and Education” at the 
Architectural Association, said it was not possible 
to have an architect of the future with a provincial 
or even a metropolitan outlook on the role of 


designing physical environment. 448 


SPEAKING at a Planning Act “Brains Trust.” 
arranged by the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute, Sir Thomas Sheepshanks, Per- 
manent Secretary to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, said that in making the regula- 
tions for the Act they had had to make the choice 
between highly complicated regulations and 
something a good deal simpler which left certain 
loose ends to be sorted out later; they had chosen 


the latter course. 451 


CONCESSIONS with regard to payment from the 
£300m. fund are announced by the Central Land 
Board in respect of owners of single plots of land 
who bought their plots between January 7, 1947, . 
and July 1, 1948, the appointed day of the 1947 
Planning Act. 452 


TuHat plastics have 4 remarkable versatility, but 
that in building their uses must be chosen with dis- 
cretion and subjected to careful trial at every stage 
of development, were among conclusions drawn 
by Mr. R. J. Schaffer, B.A., B.Sc., when he spoke 
on “ The Use of Plastics in Building ” at the recent 


British Association meeting. 454 





COLONIAL: ARCHITECTURE 


HE series of articles on “‘ British Colonial Architecture,” 

concluded in this number, has raised a problem which 
confronts every architect commissioned to design a build- 
ing in any part of our Commonwealth overseas: the 
Problem of style. The simplest solution is, of course, to 
pretend that style does not exist; that the form of a well- 
designed building is merely the natural expression of its 
functional needs. That extreme view, however, is 
fortunately being discarded; but there is another prevalent 
theory, that modern architecture is international—or 
rather supra-national—and should express’ the spirit of 
our contemporary age without regard to any local tradi- 
tion. Many of its leading exponents are certainly cos- 
mopolitan, and have some justification for arguing that 
racial differentiation was somewhat overdone by Hitler; 
on the other hand, some of the supra-national ideologies 
have also been over-stressed. Apart from climatic 
Conditions, which obviously should be taken into account 
(though this has often been neglected), the questions which 
face a British architect designing buildings overseas are 
whether and to what extent he should be influenced by 
any local tradition existing before British rule began; 
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whether he should ignore it completely and build in a 
definitely ‘* British” style (whatever that may be) to 
express the majesty of the Empire; or whether he 
should follow the fashionable international mode of the 
moment. Examples of all three alternatives are to be 
found in our colonial possessions. 


The easiest answer to our first question—whether to 
take any notice of local tradition—is obviously provided 
where no local tradition exists. Examples are our eariy 
colonies in New England and Virginia—where Indian 
wigwams could hardly be regarded as “ traditional 
architecture—and in Australia, where the aborigines lived 
in crude lairs. In New England, the “ Pilgrim Fathers ” 
soon began building timber-framed and weathered houses 
in the East Anglian tradition that meant “* home ” to them; 
while in Virginia the earliest buildings are of brickwork, 
also in the tradition of Eastern England. Except in 
certain points of detail, the American colonists then 
followed the sequence of English architectural fashions 
and revivals, basing much of their design upon English 
copybooks and often employing English or Irish architects, 
long after the Declaration of Independence. In 1893, 
however, Louis Sullivan gallantly attempted to create an 
“* American style ” in his Transportation Building at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago. If a real American tradition 
exists, it must be sought further south among the Aztec 
ruins of Mexico. In Australia, there has been no attempt 
to break away from British fashions ever since Governor 
Macquarie employed the “ convict” architect Francis 
Greenway to design the first public buildings of Sydney 
in the Regency manner during the second decade of the 
19th century. Canberra is, on the whole, mildly British, 
but perhaps the Royal Melbourne Hospital (1942) may be 
classed as “ International.” 


Some colonies already had a European tradition in 
architecture before the British arrived, e.g., Canada 
(French), the Cape (Dutch), Cyprus (French Gothic), 
and Malta (Mediterranean Baroque). In all these four, 
the descendants of the original inhabitants still maintain 
a strong nationalist movement.. In Canada, the French 
element in the province of Quebec prides itself upon 
preserving its distinctive language, literature, religion and 
social customs. Yet the only recent buildings where any 
attempt has been made to perpetuate the tradition of the 
older French architecture are the enormous hotels of the 
two great rival railway-companies, for which the 
picturesque 16th-century chdteaux of Touraine have been 
used as models, presumably to tempt the tourist who, even 
in Canada, apparently has a nostalgia forthe past. Other- 
wise, Canada has passed through the whole gamut of 
revivals, right up to the present day, but lately has been 
much influenced by the, United States. 


In South Africa, the Dutch colonists, during a century 
and a half of occupation, had created a delightful tradition 
in domestic architecture; but no serious effort was made 
by the British to revive it until Cecil Rhodes in 1896 
commissioned Herbert Baker to restore his old house, 
Groote Schuur, to its original condition. Thereafter, 
Baker not only followed this tradition in many cases but 
also built many modern dwellings, including his own 
house, in the traditional English style that he loved, 
freely employing half-timbering, tile-hanging and all the 
rest of it; but all the great public buildings that he desi 
were in the Roman Renaissance style that he favoured for 
Britain overseas and subsequently recommended for New 
buildings hardly form a suitable model for requirements 
te-day, and the new Governor’s House at Nicosia is an 
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attractive exercise in what may be called the “* Mediter- 
ranean style.” In Malta, however, the islands are so 
rich in monuments of the “ Mediterranean Baroque ” 
style that architects of to-day have mostly recognised that 
this tradition may appropriately influence their modern 
buildings; though for hospitals and industrial buildings 
its use is less easy to justify. 

Arab countries, where the architectural tradition is non- 
European but closely akin to Gothic, include Egypt, 
Iraq and Palestine. In these lands, British occupation 
has been of brief duration and limited to a Protectorate 
or Mandate, since terminated; but some European 
architects have sought to foster and continue the Arab 
tradition, e.g., at the Cairo Railway Station, the Arab 
Museum at Cairo and the huge hotel at Heliopolis. 
Similarly, Italian and French architects elsewhere in North 
Africa have followed the same course; but Cairo, Alex- 
andria and other large cities in all these countries are 
predominantly ** Mediterranean ’’ in their modern archi- 
tecture. The three buildings mentioned above make an 
appeal to tourists; so some deference to a picturesque 
tradition may be justified: elsewhere there seems to be no 
particular warrant for it to-day. Modern Jewish archi- 
tecture in Tel Aviv, Haifa and the new Jerusalem is quite 
another matter. There is no Jewish architectural tradition 
in Palestine, and presumably the last thing that the Jewish 
immigrants desire is to follow the tradition of the Arabs, 
so the most cosmopolitan and supra-national architecture 
in the world is to be found there now. 

In East and West Africa there are two traditions, the 
old Arab architecture of Mombasa and Zanzibar, confined 
to the east coast; and the Haussa or “ Africa” style of 
the Sahara which has penetrated to Northern Nigeria. 
British architects have not transplanted Arab forms into 
the interior of Kenya, where they have never been indi- 
genous, but have created at Nairobi a fine new British 
capital where the influence of Sir Herbert Baker is very 
marked. In West Africa a few churches and civil 
buildings in Nigeria have been erected in the “ African ” 
style of Kano and Zaria, but most of the modern buildings 
are of poor or mediocre European design. 

In Ceylon, the native tradition is altogether exotic, and 
most of the larger public buildings are in conventional 
Renaissance style. The new cathedral at Colombo, 
however, promises to display great novelty of design. 
The picturesque architecture of the pagodas and palaces 
in Burma has been continued almost without modification 
up to the present day. Although a sedate Renaissance 
treatment was adopted for the University at Rangoon 
(1928), the new Municipal Building in the same city has a 
striking and original neo-Burmese facade applied to a 
utilitarian structure with a “ Mary Ann” back. Singa- 
pore, an almost uninhabited island when the British 
occupied it, is now a huge modern city where all the 
public buildings are in Roman Renaissance style or in 
later fashions, but there are modern mosques and modern 
Chinese temples too; while the mainland of Malaya 
contains many large new buildings in neo-Saracenic style. 
Hong Kong, likewise an empty island when the British 
appeared, exhibits all the styles under the sun from 
Victorian Gothic to skyscrapers; but there, except a few 
Chinese temples, no concession to Chinese tradition was 
considered necessary. New Zealand possessed a dis- 
tinctive and remarkable Maori style of wooden archi- 
tecture before the British settlers came, and it has been 
maintained ever since for Maori dwellings and meeting- 
houses. For other purposes, it has rightly been rejected, 
and modern public buildings have reached a very high 
level, sometimes showing American influence; but the 
Carillon at Wellington (1942) is most original. 

In India, two ancient and diverse traditions—Indian 
and Muslim—were fused during the 16th-17th centuries 
as “‘ Mogul” architecture. The first British conquerors 
erected pallid Regency buildings; then came the inevitable 
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in 1912, led to Sir Herbert Baker’s letter to The Times 
(quoted at some length in our fourth article), where he 
discarded all the Indian styles, even the Mogul, as being 
unsuitable, and argued that “* First and foremost, it is the 
spirit of British sovereignty which must be imprisoned in 
its stone and bronze,” as the Greeks, the Romans and the 
Saracens had imposed their styles upon other races long 
before. So he recommended the style of Wren for the 
magnificent capital that was completed in 1931. That was 
only 17 years ago, yet already one wonders if he was right ! 


SUPPLIES OF SAND AND GRAVEL 


(THE importance of the supplies of gravel and sand 
to the building orge’ justifies a very careful 
study of the Report of the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. A summary of this report appeared in our 
last week's issue, but this was necessarily condensed, 
covering briefly the two sections now issued, namely 
the general survey and that of the Greater London 
area, but the committee is continuing its work, and 
promises a concluding section, making further recom- 
mendations of a general nature, in the near future. 

The maps include a general survey of the gravel 
deposits throughout England (except the mountainous 
areas of Wales and Cumberland) and more detailed 
diagrams of the London region, together with copious 
notes on the various types of deposit and the special 
treatments these demand. A great expansion in the 
use of gravel for concrete in buildings, roads, etc., 
took place after the close of the First World War in 
1919, rising to 23 million cubic yards in 1938; it is 
anticipated that this will be substantially increased in 
future. 

In view of the present conditions it is recognised 
that a more careful and intensive study must be given 
to the most appropriate use of the land of this country. 
taking into consideration the economic and other in- 
terests arising from the various competing demands on 
it, and the right adjustment of these is a vital factor in 
town and country planning. Thus, in operations for 
the recovery of minerals, the minimum damage to other 
uses of the land must be assured, both during and after 
the work involved. 

‘Putting the case broadly, there are three other com- 
peting demands—building, cultivation and amenity; and 
mineral workings of all kinds, unless discreetly con- 
trolled, are detrimental to all three of: them. In 
any case they will suffer to some extent, but as the 
various mineral products are vital to the national 
economy, the problem is to reconcile the working with 
the other types of land use by such limitations or 
restorations as are economically practicable. 

The areas where sand and gravel can be profitably 
extracted are restricted by their distance from those 
where it is required, as the cost of transport is a large 
proportion of its price, amounting to about 8 per cent. 
per road mile of: the initial cost at the pit; roughly 
speaking, only water carriage admits of material being 
taken much more than 20 miles. Thus it will be seen 
from the diagrams that by far the largest quantity 1s 
around London, and other important groups are in 
the Midlands and West Yorkshire. _ : 

The difficulties in the London district are particularly 
acute, as the main pits to the east and west fall within 
a 20-mile radius from the centre and impinge on the 
building developments. To the north and south the 
distance is a little more, but the land is less densely 
occupied by housing and cultivation. Two stretches may 
be looked to as sources of further supplies: the Colne 
valley, running from Hertford to Uxbridge, and the 
Greensand belt at the foot of the North Downs; in both 
these cases, by careful planning and a study of exist- 
ing relativity to future levels, it will be easier to preserve 
a conformation suited to development than it is in the 
valley of the Thames, where pits often reach below we 
water table, leaving stagnant pools which are difficult 
to cope with. : ‘ 

These and other problems are given full considera- 
tion in the R and it may be anticipated that 2 
definite and rational programme may be finally formu- 
lated dealing fairly between all the activities involved. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Field Stone for Houses. 
ARCHITECTURE, like other arts, is 
4% inevitably a fairly easy prey to 
fashion. The more a ive type of 
Victorian domestic building, the French 
“ moderne” style of the twenties, and the 
concrete house of the thirties are but 
three exaraples not wholly successful of 
efforts at creating new forms. Although in 
England at the present time the chance for 
experiment on the grand scale is prac- 
tically non-existent, it is obvious that the 
war has had ne seat of a chastening 
effect upon design. t is to America, 
however, that we must turn for the most 
recent innovation of consequence, an in- 
novation which has not been taken up 
here to any extent; it is the occasional use 
of field stone. Any book of contemporary 
American domestic work is fairly certain 
to include a large fr rtion of houses 
partially constructed of stone. We say 
partially because it is just that subtle 
balance of two materials (the other in- 
variably being timber) which gives the 
stone its quality. A house built “four 
square” of stone is no longer considered 
the thing in the States (and this is cer- 
tainly not through lack of material). The 
introduction of contrast in material is 
held to be all important—the stabilising 
wall, usually housing the fireplace and 
flue, of stone; and the body of the house, 
frequently remarkable for its functional 
plan, of timber. This new freedom of 
construction and planning is something 
for us to watch; as handled by Swedish 
architects it has been dubbed “ the archi- 
tecture of Empiricism,” and Professor 
Giedion recently considered it a mistaken 
quantity, but at least it has an exciting 
quality of adventure about it. Stone and 
timber are beautiful materials, even more 
so, when used together and in contrast. 
How long this particular form of 
domestic design will last is anybody’s 
guess, but at least it will have produced 
some extraordinarily attractive houses. 












































London of Yesterday and To-day. 


Few men are better chroniclers of 
London than James and Muirhead Bone. 
The first by virtue of his racy prose and 
the second by his superb draughtsman- 
ship. Their book “London Echoing,” 
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ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, FROM THE PLATEAU. 
From a Watercolour by Gordon Hemm (See following page). 
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just published by Jonathan Cape at 
fifteen shillings, will delight lovers of the 
Capital. It is unlikely that Muirhead 
Bone has ever done work than in 
this particular collection of plates which 


1915; the demolition of St. James’s Hall; 
high tide at Westminster Bridge (a par- 
ticularly fine piece of work); two scenes 
of old Hyde Park, and a scene showing 
a number of very ordinary house facades. 

The London of to-day is a very 
different city from that of fifty years ago. 
Its former “ particular” atmosphere has 
been transformed and has now a cosmo- 
politan character. Many of the most 
cherished landmarks have di red, 
but we should be teful for fact 
that many of the ill-planned buildi 
are scheduled for demolition. What 
London of fifty years hence will be like 
we cannot tell, but this beautiful record 
in words and pictures of its past will 
serve as an inspiration to future archi- 
tects and designers. 

Students’ Work. 

EXHIBITIONS of students’ work are 
always worth seeing and the Recognised 
Schools’ Exhibition at the R.I.B.A. is 
no exception. The work, mostly Inter- 
mediate standard, seemed generally rather 
disappointing, much of it lacking that 
finish so necessary to a complete architec- 
tural expression. Again, much of the 
work suffered from the lack of direction 
in the programme set. But fine work 
there was, and one set of three subjects, 
from a London school, displayed all the 
qualities necessary to fine architectural 
thought—sensitive design, good draughts- 
manship and a thorough understanding of 
the programme set. However, the time 
and care spent on the drawings must be 
prodigious and the frequent maturity of 
the designs makes one wonder whether 
the “ golden age” of an architect is not 
somewhere in his student days. 


Gardens and Statuary, Westminster. 
WESTMINSTER CiTy COUNCHL are re- 
commended to appoint M. Jean-Charles 
Moreux, 96, Boulevard du Montparnasse, 
Paris, as architect for the redesign of 
Lower Grosvenor-gardens, near Victoria 
Station. The appointment is also proposed 
am aI me 
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minded that afternoon tea is obtainable 
in these rooms. Owing to food and 
staff difficulties, it is still not possible to 
serve dinner, except on special occasions, 
but it is hoped to reintroduce this ser- 
vice for members at a later date. 


The Film in Scientific Research. 


the Scientific Film Association arranged 
on Tuesday a conference at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain at which a 
number of experts eminent in their various 
fields were invited to speak. The 
morning session‘of the conference was 
devoted to the discussion of the use of 
films as a research tool in the various 
branches of science. Af the afternoon 
session papers were read on the infor- 
mative character and educational value of 
research films. A special session dealt 
with the technical aspects of the use of 
films as research instruments. In the 
evening British and foreign films, intro- 
duced and commented on by research 
scientists, concluded the conference. 


Dedication of New Town. 


Wuen Mr. Silkin, Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, spoke at a dedi- 
cation service for the success of Harlow 
New Town, Essex, on October 3, he said 
the town would be a great venture in 
social planning. Not only would it pro- 
vide homes, work and recreation for 
London families and relieve terrible con- 
gestion but it would be an example in the 
art of living. Canon J. L. Fisher offered 
a dedication prayer on a site where build- 
ing is to begin. The Bishop of Chelms- 
a _ spoke at a service in the parish 
church. 


British Council Lectures in Canada. 
Sm Eric MAc LAGAN, chairman of the 
British Council Fine Arts Committee and 
a leading authority on architecture, 
sculpture and painting, is shortly to com- 
five-week lecture tour in Canada 
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BAMBURGH CASTLE. From a Watercolour by Gordon Hemm. 


Commercial and Industrial Education. 


Tue British Association for Commer- 
cial and Industrial Education will be 
holding its annual conference at 
Ashridge, Hertfordshire, on October 29, 
30 and 31. The sessions will come under 
the following headings: “Education, 
Work and Management,”. “ Manage- 
ment Training — the Supervisor,” 
“ Management Training—the Executive, 
“Visual Aids in Management Train- 
ing,” and “Management in Industrial 


Democracy.” 


Appointment Vacant. 

Tue East Sussex County Council are 
inviting applications for the appointment 
of County Architect at a salary of £1,400 
per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£50 to £1,600. Applications should be 
made by October 30. 


The Need for National Parks. 


Tue case for the preservation of 
National Parks might be seriously pre- 
judiced if it was believed that this had 
anything to do with nationalisation, said 
Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P., speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Sheffield and Peak 
District branch of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. Copies 
of his speech, which outlines the _plan- 
ning control needed for National Parks, 
may be obtained in booklet form, price 
6d., from the C.P.R.E., 4, Hobart-place, 
S.W.1. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1848 
Saturday, October 14, 1848. 


THe BuitpiInG Mania.—No one who 
has recently travelled with his eyes open 
in search of a home, a friend, or a little 
fresh air, in the environs of this over- 
grown metropolis, can have failed to 
observe that houses are springing up in 
all quarters for the reception of the ever- 
increasing population of densely-popu- 
lated London. In the vicinity of other 
large cities, especially if they boast the 
advantage of a railway, the same obser- 
vation will have been made. There is 
no lack of brick and mortar, east, west. 
north and south; our cities are extending 
themselves into the country. Money is 


scarce; the whole nation is in difficulties; 
houses spring = or as 
capital were abundant—as though 

of the world were on the look 


out for investments, and the other half 
continually in search of eligible family 
residences, desirable villas, and aristo- 
cratic cottages, which have nothing in 
the world of the cottage abéut them ex- 
cept the name. 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday, October 18. 
THE INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT.—Presidential 


address by Mr. D. R. Lamb, M.Inst.T. 
The Jarvis Hall, R.1.B.A., 66, Portland-place, 
W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 19. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(North-Eastern Area).—Ladies’ Night, Dinner 
and Dance. Dorchester Hotel, Park-lane, W.1. 
6.30 p.m. 

THE Housinc CEntreE.—*‘* The Guinness 
Trust Holiday Home at Newhaven,” by 
Mr. P. L. Leigh-Breese. 13, Suffolk-street, 
$.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

THE LONDON Soctety.—Visit to Windsor 
State Rooms and St. George’s Chapel. 


Wednesday, October 20. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTS AND SURVEYORS.—** The Legal Implica- 
tions of the Town and Country Plannin 
Act,” by the Rt. Hon. Lord Meston. Royal 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. 6.30 p.m. 

CROYDON APPRENTICE MASTER Houses.— 
Mayor takes over first pair. Apprentice 
Masters: Messrs. C. H. Gibson, Ltd. 
Heathfield-estate, Selsdon. 3 p.m. 

THE ENGINEERS’ GUILD.—Meeting to in- 
augurate Metropolitan branch of the Guild. 
“Branch Organisation and Activities,” by 
Mr. J. H. W. Turner, B.Sc.(Econ.), and 
“* Humour in ene fae Building,” b 
Mr. J. Singleton-Green, M.Sc., Caxton Hall, 
Caxton-street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 


Thursday, October 21. 


THE INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGIN- 
EERS.—Annual Dinner, Dorchester Hotel, W.1. 


7 p.m. 
Friday, October 22. 


INSTITUTE OF REGISTERED ARCHITECTS.— 
Annual Dinner and Dance. Park Lane Hotel, 
Piccadilly. Reception 6. 30. 

NorRTH WESTERN FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
Trabes EmpLoyers.—Jubilee celebration meet- 
ing. Cliffs Hotel, Blackpool. 10.30 a.m. 
(Civic reception preceding day at 3.30 p.m.) 

THE INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Presidential address by Capt. (E.) W. 
Gregson, R.N.R., M.Sc. 6 p.m. 


Saturday, October 23. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING AsSOcIA- 
TION.—One-day school on the 1947 Town and 
nae wid —a Act. 

» |, Gt. 


George - street, S.W.1. 
10.15 a.m. Bos , 
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EXHIBITIONS OF DRAWINGS 


Mr. Gordon Hemm’s Work. 


Mr. Gorpon HemMM, A.R.LB.A., is 
holding an exhibition of his recent 
drawings at the Kensington Art Gallery, 
15, St. Mary Abbots-terrace, W.14. Some 
forty works are on exhibition in colour 
and monochrome, the ——— being 
principally of architectural subjects in 
which Mr. Hemm excels. His exhibits 
are faithful recordings of the subjects 
shown with a knowledge of architecture 
which many painters lack. But Mr. 
Hemm cannot be classed purely as a 
draughtsman; his technique is that of an 
artist who represents his subjects without 
mannerisms, and pre-selects his viewpoints 
with excellent judgment. Amongst the 
outstanding subjects on view are those of 
Liverpool Cathedral, “ View from Wash- 
ington-street ” (No. 37), and “ The Cathe- 

-dral from the Air” (No. 40), a sepia 
drawing; both these convey an excellent 
impression of the building and show its 
setting amongst the adjoining buildings. 
No. 41. a coloured drawing of the Cathe- 
dral* from St. James’s-road, is less 
successful as its colour lacks that variation 
in tone which weathering and exposure 
have given the Cathedral, but generally 
the remaining monochrome subjects have 
their individual interest. 

Mr. Hemm is not quite so successful in 
his watercolours, but it may be said they 
are pure watercolours and do not rely on 
mixed media for their effects, a method 
usually adopted by those who are not 
masters of their craft. Amongst the 
most noticeable are No. 42,-“A Liver- 
pool Street Vista, showing the south 
portico of St. George’s Hall” (repro- 
duced), a valuable record of this well- 
known building; No. 35, “A College 
Scene,” pleasantly coloured and crisp in 
representation; and No. 36—another 
good sketch of barges in Liverpool 
Docks. 

Many other subjects have _ their 
appeal. The exhibition remains open 
— — 23 from 10 to 5; Sundays, 

to l. 


Mr. Hugh Casson’s Drawings. 


Many architects and draughtsmen are 
familiar with the work of Hugh Casson, 
many of whose sketches adorn the pages 
--editorial and advertisement—of _ the 
architectural magazines. Mr. Casson is 
now holding an exhibition at the A.A. 
of a number of watercolours.. Though 
small, the drawings contain much and 
record, in pleasing line and colour, the 
characteristics of his subjects. His method 
of work is principally in outline with 
a colour wash. No mannerisms of 
draughtsmanship obscure the subjects. 
which are delineated with great feeling 
and spirit. His perspective values are 
good in all cases, which adds to the charm 
of the sketches. Mention may be made 
of the following, which make a_ strong 
appeal: No. 1, Midday, Florence; No. 11, 
St. Peter’s, from the Vatican; No. 17. 
Street Scene, Assisi; No. 19, Temple of 
Minerva, Assisi; and No. 20, Chiesa 
Nuova, Assjsi; while in quite different 
vein are the series of four drawings of 
the Eggesford point-to-point races. The 
exhibition remains open at 36, Bed- 
ford-square, W.C.1, until October 22. 


Lo.W. County Architect. 

Mr. Freperick H. Bootu, A.R.LB.A., 
A.M.T.P.L, has been appointed to the 
position of County Architect to the Isle 
of Wight County Council. After October 
31 his official address will be: County 
ae Lo.W. (Tel.: Newport 
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11.—East and West Africa 
By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.LB.A. 


EAST AFRICA 


(PoE “Scramble for Africa,” as it is 
commonly called, that took place 
some 60 years ago enormously added to 
British possessions, and at the same time 
introduced an entirely new regional tradi- 
tion of building into the architectural 
heritage of the Empire. After H. M. 
Stanley found Livingstone in the present 
Tanganyika Territory in 1871, he entitled 
two of his famous books Through the 
Dark Continent (1878) and In Darkest 
Africa (1890), for most of Central Africa 
was in fact unknown until the third quar- 
ter of the 19th century, when British 
explorers and German missionaries began 
to fill in large blanks on the map. Of 
our vast territories south of the Sahara 
and north of the British settlements in 
South Africa, I am dealing here only with 
the two regions which are generally 
known as “East Africa” (i.e., Kenya. 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar) and 
“West Africa” (i.e., the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria). 
Even so, the field is immense for treat- 
ment in a single brief article. 
Beginning with East Africa, we find 
that the colony now called Kenya (for- 
merly “British East Africa”) was an- 
nexed in 1885, Uganda and Zanzibar 
five years later, and Tanganyika became 
a British mandated territory in 1920 after 
the First World War, having then been in 
German possession since 1890. Before 
that date, or at any rate before 1895, all 
building of any consequence had been 
confined to a few towns and settlements 
along the shore of the Indian Ocean, 





and the hinterland contained nothing 
more substantial than the scattered and 
primitive huts of barbarous tribes. Yet 
for 2,000 years of so this coast had been 
familiar to Phoenician and Arab voyagers, 
possibly also to Hindus. The inhabitants 
of the littoral were converted to Islam at 
an early date and have remained Muslims 
to this day. As early as the 8th century, 
Mombasa, Malind: and Zanzibar became 
subject to the sultans of Oman or Muscat 
on the Persian Gulf. The so-called 
“ Zenj” empire which gave Zanzibar its 
name had its capital at Kilwa, a town 
which contained 300 mosques when it 
was destroyed in 1502 by the Portuguese, 
who also captured Mombasa in 1505. Yet 
Zanzibar, in spite of its present appear- 
ance of picturesque antiquity, was then 
of no account, and only became im- 
portant in 1882 when the Sayyid Said of 
Muscat, whose predecessors had soon 
ousted the Portuguese after their brief 
tenure in the 16th-17th centuries, made it 
his new capital. His younger «brother 
witnessed the partition of his extensive 
dominions between the British and Ger- 
mans in 1885-90, and was then taken 
under British “ protection”; but a sultan 
of the same dynasty still reigns, and his 
palace is one of the sights of modern 
Zanzibar. 


Thus there are two architectural tradi- 
tions in the coastal towns of East Africa, 
the Arab and the Portuguese. The latter 
is relatively unimportant, being limited 
to the 16th-17th centuries and mainly to 
a few fortresses, though on pre Bee 
Island there is the ruined chapel of N.S. 
das Merces. Fort Jesus at Mombasa 
(1593-5) is a massive 
structure with honey- 
coloured walls, well 
preserved in spite of 
its many sieges. Fort 
St. Joseph at Kilin- 
dini (1666) is in 
ruins, as is also the 
fortress at Zanzibar. 
There must be im- 
portant relics of the 
medieval Arab sul- 
tanate in the deserted 
city of Kilwa in Tan- 
ganyika __ Territory, 
where the ruins are 
said to include two 
large domed mosques 
as well as palaces 
and fortifications. At 
Lamu, north of 
Mombasa, a_ large 
Arab city is buried 
beneath the sand. 

In Mombasa and 
Zanzibar, both for- 
merly notorious 
centres of the slave 
trade in the 19th 
century, the narrow 
and icturesque 
streets of the old 
Arab quarters, with 
the primitive mina- 
rets of the mosques, 
are typical of 
Muslim East, and 
the surrounding for- 
tifications, whether 
Arab or Portuguese, 
produce an impres- 
sion of anti 
which is largely 





2.—Carved Arab Doorway, Zanzibar. - 


illusory, since most of the buildings other 
than the fortifications are no older than 
the 19th century. In Zanzibar particu- 
larly, though also in Mombasa fo a less 
degree, there are many examples of ad- 
mirable craftsmanship in the richly 
carved wooden doors of many of the 
larger houses, standing out prominently 
against the dazzling white stonework of 
the walls, which are built of local coral, 
and against the scarlet acacias in the sur- 
rounding gardens. These doors, studded 
with massive brass bosses, show the in- 
fluence of Indian carvers. Readers who 
are old enough to recall the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley in 1924 
may remember that the fine doorway of 
the East African Pavilion was reproduced 
from an example at Zanzibar. : 

The Anglican Cathedral in the city, a 
quasi-Gothic building of no great merit 
in coral stone, was erected in 1873-9; and 
there were several other buildings of 
European type in existence before the 
British Protectorate was proclai in 
1890. This, then, was the sum of the 
architectural tradition in East Africa 
inherited by the British and the Ger- 
mans in 1885-90: a few ruined Portu- 
guese fortresses; a miscellaneous 
assortment of Arab buildings, mainly 
of the 19th century, in Zanzibar 
and Mombasa; a few fairly recent Euro- 

an buildings in Zanzibar; squalid vil- 
ages at Dar-es-Salaam and elsewhere on 
the coast; but nothing whatever in the 
vast hinterland of Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika, except scattered groups of 
flimsy native huts. 

Development was rapid, and soon pro- 
duced an architectural harvest. The 
British railway from Mombasa to Uganda 
was constructed in 1896-1903; the Ger- 
man Central Railway, started from Dar- 
es-Salaam in 1905, reached Tabora in 
1942 and Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika 
in 1914; and the Germans had previously 
constructed a shorter railway from Tanga 
to Kilimanjaro, where it was linked with 
the British line in 1911. At Mombasa, 
building development at once ensued. An 
Anglican cathedral of vaguely Byzantine 
character, with a dome and some “ Afri- 
can” detail was erected, and Law Courts 


the were opened in 1902. There are several 


mosques, but none of special. merit or 
interest; and also Hindu and Parsi 
temples. A new railway station was built 
in 1933. Government House is a charac- 
teristic design 7 Sir Herbert Baker and 
A. T. Scott. t the other end of the 
Kenya railway, in Uganda, is the Angli- 
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can cathedral, on a hill near Kampala, 
designed by the late Professor Beresford 
Pite to accommodate 2,000 worshippers. 
_ Goodhart-Rendel one said * it 

t “it is so appropriately designed that 
it looks as though it a not be any- 
where else. Many remarkable features 
had one by one to be eliminated from a 
grandiose first project before what re- 
mained was within the bounds of possible 
realisation. ... The building certainly is 
Gothic, as buildings are apt to be that 
are put together without much tackle, 
but its style is entirely natural and un- 
affected.” 

The capital of Kenya, and its most 
important town, is Nairobi, more than 300 
miles from the coast at Mombasa. Its 
African name means a watering-place for 
cattle, and here a British sergeant of the 
R.E. established a transport depot in 
1896, in complete solitude. Three years 
later the ombasa-Uganda railway 
reached the spot and made its headquar- 
ters there. Rapid growth followed, and 
the administrative capital of the colony 
was finally transferred to Nairobi in 
1906-7 after much argument about the 
merits of the site. The population grew 
from 11,512 in 1906 to 29,864 in 1926, 
49,600 in 1936 and 108,900 in 1944. Of 
the last total, anly about 10 per cent. are 
Europeans, 30 per cent. being Asiatics and 
60 xd cent. Africans. The report just 
published, by Professor Thornton-White 
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4.—Modern Native Houses, East Africa. 


Progress in providing modern housing 
for Africans had; already been made 
before the recent war, and the municipal 
scheme at Ziwani, within the municipal 


3.—Government House, Nairobi, Kenya. 


and two colleagues, under the title 
Nairobi: Master Plan for a Colonial Capi- 
tal, envisages “a population of roughly 
250,000 inhabitants as both likely and 
desirable.” He adopts the usual classi- 
fication of the municipal area into heavy, 
light and noxious industrial zones; busi- 
ness and commerce; railway property; 
residential and “ official housing” zones; 
an imposing civic centre, already largely 
in being; two aerodromes; a game-reserve; 
public open spaces; and a green belt. 
Although he admits that “ segregation as 
between Europeans and Asians has been 
disowned as a matter of policy by H.M. 
Government,” he is driven to the conclu- 
sion that “the Master Plan must allow 
for a fair degree of economic class 
differentiation among the non-European 
population,” and a consequent division of 
the residential areas into European, 
Asiatic and African sections, owing to the 
“hierarchical system of an African 
colony, where everyone is conscious of 
ites” i earn F otp wet . this con-, 

accepts the popular current 
theory that “the ign which incor- 
porates most effectively the principle of 
social organisation is the ‘ neighbourhood 


boundaries of Nairobi, commenced in 


1939, was the sequel to earlier experi- 
ments elsewhere in the town—e.g., that 
in the Quarry-road area. Of some 40,000 


Africans working in Nairobi in 1939, 
about 6,000 lacked proper accommoda- 
tion. It has been found most satisfactory 
to build houses for Africans in communi- 
ties or villages of about 3,000 persons 
each, with a village green or centre round 
which are grouped shops, branch post- 
office and police station, a superintend- 
ent’s office, a small clinic and a com- 
munity centre. There are also, of course, 
schools and playing fields. Permanent 
construction is favoured, and local stone 
is available for walling. External stone 
walls are 6 in. thick, internal partition 
walls 4 in. Accommodation consists of one 
or two rooms in each dwelling, plus a 
kitchen and a larder. Communal latrines 
are provided in groups outside. Only the 
wealthiest African workers can afford a 
three-room house. The stone house illus- 
trated here is in the Starehe scheme 
(Nairobi), designed in 1942 by the Gov- 
ernment architect, P. Dangerfield, as an 
extension of %a much earlier scheme 
already existing, and the photograph 
shows two small two-room dwellings for 
families, one-room houses being intended 
for “ junior married men with small fami- 
lies, or two bachelors.” Further particu- 
lars, views and plans of these and other 
interesting projects at Nairobi and Mom- 
basa are contained in. an_ excellent 
brochure published in 1946 by the Kenya 
Information Office at Nairobi and entitled 
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“The Housing of Africans in the Urban 
Areas of Kenya.” 

Nairobi already possesses a number of 
handsome buildings as the nucleus of her 
projected civic centre. Among them are 
two dignified designs by Sir Herbert Baker 
and his partner: the Law Courts (1935), 
erected at a cost of c. £130,000, and 
Government House. Both are imposing 
works in Baker’s most Roman manner, 
with porticos of Corinthian columns, low- 
pitched roofs, very deep eaves, and one 
tier of round-headed windows; but while 
the Law Courts are stone-faced and four 
storeys high, Government House is stuc- 
coed and only two storeys high. Yet, 
Roman as they are in derivation, they 
express the majesty of Imperial Britain 
as Sir Herbert expounded it in his famous 
letters to The Times when the style for 
New Delhi was under discussion, and 
as he interpreted it at Pretoria. 

Curiously similar in style is the great 
block of Railway Offices; while the Town 
Hall, the Macmillan Memorial Library 
(1931), and the National Bank of India 
follow the same monumental tradition. 
All these last four buildings display the 
Doric Order. The Market Hall is a 
striking design by C. R. Overy and S. L. 
Blackburne, with reinforced concrete 
trusses of parabolic outline and six suc- 
cessive stepped or recessed clearstoreys 
recalling the Horticultural Hall at West- 
minster. More homely in character are 
the charming premises of the Muthaiga 


6.—The National Bank of India, Nairobi, Kenya. 
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Country Club. ‘The Anglican “ Cathedral 
of the Highlands” (All Saints) is a most 
unusual quasi-Gothic building with mas- 
sive twin towers, not at all distinctively 
English yet not in the least African. As 
for domestic architecture, there are many 
pleasant English-looking country houses 
of all kinds in Kenya; for it must be 
remembered that, though close to the 
Equator, Nairobi lies more than 5,000 ft. 
above sea-level, and life in its surround- 
ing hills is quite tolerable for Europeans. 
Among many excellent new school build- 
ings, the designs for those at Nakuru, 
Eldoret, Kabete and for the Indian school 
at Nairobi.emanated from Sir Herbert 
Baker and his partner, A. T. Scott. 

In Tanganyika Territory, German until 
1919, there is an attractive railway station 
at Kigoma, lakeside terminus of the Tan- 
ganyika railway which reached there in 
1914. With its steep mansard-type roof 
and its shady arcaded verandas, it may 
well be a German design, but I have been 
unable to trace the authorship of this 
work, as of several buildings in Nairobi 
just mentioned, or of the fine Govern- 
ment House at Dar-es-Salaam, capital of 
Tanganyika, where the design is definitely 
neo-Arab. The English Church in the 
same town (1934), presumably by an Eng- 
lish architect, is in a style which might 
be described as “ African Romanesque,” 
as is the cathedral at Dodoma. The Peace 
Memorial at Zanzibar is the best recent 
building in that picturesque Oriental 





7.—The Cathedral of the Highlands (All Saints), Nairobi, Kenya. 







town, and is a successful union of Arab 
and Byzantine elements, 


WEST AFRICA 

IT 'HE British colonies in West Africa 

comprise the small territory of the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast 
and the huge area of Nigeria. The Gold 
Coast was captured from the Dutch in 
1664, Sierra Leone was ceded to Britain 
in 1787 by-its native rulers as an asylum 
for destitute negroes then living in Eng- 
land, the Gambia colony was founded in 
1816, and Nigeria was occupied in stages 
between 1861 and 1903. Thus only 
Nigeria fi in ‘the European 
“ Scramble for Africa ” in the last quarter 
of the 19th century. Whereas earlier: 
settlements in East Africa were either — 
Arab or Portuguese, the penetration of 
West Africa from the coast was nearly all 

























































8.—Peace Memorial Museum, Zanzibar. 


European, but there was a constant move- 
ment of Muslim tribes southwards across 
the Sahara into Nigeria. Of European 
voyagers and invaders, the Portuguese 
were first in the field, discovering all four 
colonies in the 15th century and giving 
Sierra Leone its name. They settled at 
Elmina on the Gold Coast in 1481, built 
its castle and worked the gold deposits 
there. They traded in the Gambia River 
and on the Cape Coast, but Cape Coast 
Castle was built by the Swedes in 1659 
and named “Carolusberg.” Then came 
the Dutch with a succession of naval 
victories, and close behind them the first 
British venturers, who captured Cape 
Coast Castle in 1664, built forts on the 
Gambia and established trading stations 
on the Nigerian coast. It is significant 
that Accra, now the capital of the Gold 
Coast colony, grew up around three forts, 
of which one was British, one Swedish 
and one Dutch. Abreast of the traders, 
sometimes ahead of them, came the mis- 
sionaries, Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
Roman Catholic missionaries entered 
Benin (in Southern Nigeria) during the 
16th century, and English missionaries of 
the C.M.S. were in Sierra Leone in 1804. 
Thus the external influences upon the 
coastal settlements, inhabited by negroes 
worshipping fetishes, were all European 
of one sort or another, and Christian of 
one sort or another. There was no de- 
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9.—The Walled City of Zaria, near Kano, Nigeria. (From diorama at Imperial Institute.) 


veloped architectural tradition among the 
African inhabitants, who lived under 
primitive conditions, and the influence of 
the Portuguese and Dutch fortresses and 
trading stations upon later civil buildings 
was slight. 

In Northern Nigeria, on the other hand, 
there was a powerful and distinctive 
architectural tradition prevailing when the 
British obtained this territory by force 
of arms in the early years of the present 
century. The type of building in question 
was well represented at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley in 1924, where 
one of the most striking and successful 
features was the great West African Pavi- 
lion, described in the official handbook as 
“The Walled City of West Africa,” and 
designed by Simpson and Ayrton. It was 
a remarkably convincing replica of the 
actual fortified town of Zaria near Kano, 
which has walls of sun-dried brick of a 
rich red-brown colour and roofs of the 
same. material laid on wooden beams. 
Round the doorways were Arabic geo- 
metrical patterns, incised in the clay. 
The walls were crowned with scalloped 
battlements, and the prominent tower on 
the angle was copied from the massive 
minaret at Kano. Readers who can recall 
that admirable exercise in make-believe 
will be interested to compare their 
memories with the view of Kano illus- 
trated fiere, and may like to know that 
the photograph was taken from an equally 
convincing diorama at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, and not on the actual spot. Yet 
Kano itself is just as picturesque as one 
could wish, and still preserves its pecu- 
liarly African features. Its great wall, 
40 to 50 ft. high and enormously thick 
at the base, has a perimeter variously 
stated to measure 11 or 144 miles and to 
enclose an area of 74 square miles, within 
which live some 90,000 people. The Emir 
of Kano rules over 2} million subjects 
and still retains much of his power. 
Although the city is supposed to have 
been founded a.p. c. 1000, one authority 
considers that its present buildings are not 
earlier than the 16th century: but P. N. 
Logan, in a most interesting article in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal for 1929 (Vol. VI, p. 
402), gives approximate dates in the 14th 
and iSth centuries for the remarkable 
houses that he illustrates, and he de- 
scribes their curious vaulting. All these 
buildings, large and small, are built of 
mud, with battered walls. Somewhat 


similar architecture is to be found all 
round the fringes of the Sahara from 
Nigeria and Timbuktu to the Sudan. Its 
most characteristic feature is the pictur- 
esque treatment of the skyline, with a 
silhouette enlivened by fanciful battle- 
ments and finials, relieving the monotony 
of mainly bare walls and flat roofs. Here 
is a most definite African tradition, closely 
associated with the Muslim faith that per- 
vades so much of North Africa, and with 
the powerful chiefs who preserve so much 
autonomy under British rule. Lest it be 
thought that insistence upon tradition in 
this region is a mere fad of my own, it 
must be stated that 
some of the recent 
building done in our 
West African Colonies 
has been based upon 
it—e.g., the Native 
Administration Offices 
at Kano. For 
mosques and emirs’ 
palaces one would 
expect the tradition to 
be followed, but its 
adoption for a Chris- 
tian church is more 
surprising. Yet that 
has happened in an 
example illustrated 
here, at Wusasa, near 
Zaria, in Northern 
Nigeria, where the so- 
called “ Haussa style” 
has been chosen, 
battlements and all. 
Battered mud _ walls, 
thatched roofs, and 
many other outstand- 
ing features of this 
African style can 
hardly be adapted to 
modern requirements 
for large public build- 
ings, but the standard 
of design since the 
European settlements 
is lamentably low in 
many of Ahe chief 
coastal towns. The 
two cathedrals and 
the Shitta Mosque at 
Lagos are all blatantly 
hideous, and the 
Colonial Secretariat 
building is not much 


better. The Cathedral and the Wesleyan 
College at Kumasi are at best mediocre, 
but at Accra church architecture is seen 
to greater advantage. During recent years 
there has been a notable improvement 
in the design of flats, houses and com- 
mercial buildings, and mention may be 
made of the European Hospital at Accra, 
the new Harbour Buildings at Takoradi, 
and the premises, opened in 1927, of the 
important co-educational boarding-school 
for 700 boys and girls—Achimota Col- 
lege, near Accra. Doubtless the Univer- 
sity College for Nigeria now being planned 
by Maxwell Fry will add to the reputa- 


10.—Interior of church at Wusasa, Northern Nigeria. 
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11.—A mission church at Wusasa, Northern Nigeria, in “ neo-African ” style. 


tion of British architects in West Africa. 
Chance sent him to that region as a 
soldier in the recent war, but recognition 
of his professional ability led to his ap- 
pointment as Town Planning Adviser 
(jointly with his partner and wife) to those 
vast British territories in 1943. The results 
of their two years’ work in Africa have 
already appeared in some _ published 
papers and in an excellent little book, 
Village Housing in the Tropics (1947). 
They accept as inevitable, for the present, 
continuance of certain African building 
methods—e.g., the use of mud (or laterite, 
or “swish,” as it is locally Jnown) for 
walls and of thatch for roofs, explaining 
how such materials may be improved and 
renewed and kept in repair. They also 
accept some form of the “family com- 
pound house,” derived from the original 
need for defence against thieves and other 
undesirables. For African housing they 
recommend one-room or two-room dwell- 


ings. While they find much to praise in 
such towns as Bathurst, Freetown and 
Kumasi, Mr. Maxwell Fry has this scath- 
ing indictment of Kano: “ The commer- 
cial development of Kano is shocking to 
a degree. It exhibits no sense of planning 
whatever beyond day-to-day thinking. 
The roads are haphazard.... The com- 
mercial side . . . has nothing to do with 
the official side, and neither, of them have 
anything to do with planning. I defy 
anybody to make them into one... . 
The «pressure is not as yet great 
enough.” Evidently there is still ample 
scope for British architects and planners 


overseas! 
(Concluded) 





*.* Thanks are due to the following agencies 
for the illustrations in this (concluding) article : 
The Imperial Institute for Fig. 9, the Church 
Missionary Society for Figs. 10 and 11, and the 
East African Office for the remainder. 





THE HOWARD MEMORIAL DINNER 
AWARD TO MR. R. L. REISS 


AT the Howard Memorial Dinner 
«™ organised by the Town and Country 
Planning Association and held at the 
Waldorf Hotei, London, on October 6, 
Mr. Richard L. Reiss was presented with 
the Ebenezer Howard Memorial Medal 
in appreciation of his work in the 
interests of town planning. 

Making the presentation, Mr. F. J. 
OsBorN, who presided, said it was not 
generally known that Mr. Reiss was a 
good cricketer. He had been one of the 
best men in the Town and Country 
Planning Association team. He would 
bat first, if necessary, and would bat last 
if asked. He was also a deadly bowler, 
as many a chairman of an inquiry knew 
only too well: moreover, he was a most 
impartial umpire when called upon to 
perform those duties. But above all Mr. 
Reiss was an untiring worker in the field. 

Mr. Osborn added that, apart from 
his town planning work, Mr. Reiss was a 
citizen of Welwyn Garden City, where he 
was a leader in health, and educational 
organisations and also in boys’ club work, 
the latter being, perhaps, his real love. 

Mr. REISS, responding, said that what- 
ever he had been able to do he attributed 
to the influence of other men, not the 
least of whom was Ebenezer Howard. 
“As a young man,” continued the 
speaker, “I went to Bermondsey to work 
in a boys’ club. I learned there that if 
young men and women had to live in 
overcrowded conditions, in single rooms, 
with no place to play except in the 
streets, in all the things you were trying 
to do, most of the time was taken fighting 


against these great odds. To me that 
meant that one of the primary things to 
be done was the reform of housing con- 
ditions. Then I came under the spell of 
Ebenezer Howard. 
He made you do 
things by the sheer 
force of his person- 
ality and I am 
quite convinced 
that had he merely 
put his ideas down 
in a book and he 
had not been the 
great personality he 
was, he could not 
have exerted the in- 
fluence he has.” 

Earlier Mr. SEE- 
BOHM ROWNTREE, 
C.H., and Sm 
GEORGE PEPLER, 
C.B., P-P.T.P.L, had 
spoken of the work in the interests of 
planning which Mr. Reiss had done in 
this and other countries during the past 
40 years. 

Mr. Hersert Morrison, M.P., Lord 
President of the Council, proposing the 
toast of “The Garden City Movement 
and the memory of Sir Ebenezer 
Howard,” said that at the present time 
six new towns had been designated 
around London. Work had begun on all 
of these towns even though more slowly 
than they would have wished — to 
the economic situation. “This delay,” 
continued Mr. Morrison, “ is most disap- 
pointing. In a way, however, time is not 





Mr. R. L. Reiss. 
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lans 
tants 
appointed to prepare the Master Plan. 
architects have been chosen as men 
eminent cay profession but are 
not all alike. We do not want the , 
new towns to be of a pattern; we wel- 
come experiment and a bold approach. 
As regards industry, for example, the 
London new towns do not all make the 
same assumptions. At Stevenage there will 
probably be one industrial zone, whereas 
at Crawley and Hemel Hempstead it is 
likely that industry will be located in 
three different blocks, at Harlow in two. 
“We have also made a draft desig- 
nation order for Basildon, in Essex. The 
public inquiry is being held to-morrow 
and if the scheme goes on the Cor- 


* poration should be established early in 


1949. At the end of this month. too, we 
hope to make a draft designation order 
for Bracknell, in Berkshire. As regards 
progress further north, sites are under 
active consideration in Cheshire to deal 
with the Manchester overspill. 

“We must, I think, all agree with 
—_ that, fifty years after the pub- 
ication of Howard’s beok, the planning 
ideals which he propagated are receiving 
magnificent recognition. Here Govern- 
ment and Opposition join hands: the 
Press and the general public are at one. 
The wish to achieve happy, healthy 
living conditions for all our people, 
which has been growing for the last 50 
years, is now in 1948 coming true.” 


Sir PaTRICK ABERCROMBIE, in reply 
said that no greater honour could be be- 
stowed on a practising town planner 
than to be asked to respond to the toast 
proposed by Mr. Morrison. One of the 
most interesting things about town plan- 
ning in the nineteenth century was the 
contribution made to the social side of 
planning by the inspired amateur, if he 
might use the word in the true French 
sense. First there was Robert Owen with 
New Lanark—a new idea in town 
planning, with people’s homes related to 
their place of work. There followed 
James Silk Buckingham, with his monu- 
mental scheme for Victoria, perhaps too 
monumental. Most were familiar with 
Buckingham’s scheme, which limited the 
size of the town itself. There was also 
the work of Sir Titus Salt. 

“ These were essays,” continued Sir 
Patrick, “they were attempts made by 
the pioneers which led to Ebenezer 
Howard, who learned from them, as he 
certainly did, to gather the ideas into a 
synthesis which has.come to be looked 
upon as the essence of planning.” 

Sir Patrick concluded by saying that 
town planning was not an esoteric art 
a common sense idea on the 
way people should live and work. The 
propaganda work of such an organisa- 
tion as the Town and Countrv Planning 
Association was invaluable in making 
people realise that the narrow confines of 
local authority planning were not enough. 
As planners they were interested not 
only in regional planning but in national 
planning. 


Pembroke War Memorial. 

The Committee responsible for the 
Pembroke county war memorial has 
decided that it shall take the form of a 
Book of Remembrance, to be placed on 
a table or altar in the north transept of 
St. David’s Cathedral. The altar and 
reredos of oak, incorporating a figure of 
St. David, have been designed by Mr. 
A. D. R. Caroe, F.R.LB.A. 
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LABORATORIES AT LANGLEY, BUCKS 


F. R. S. YORKE, F.R.LB.A., E. ROSENBERG, L.R.LB.A., AND C. S. MARDALL, A.R.LB.A., 
ARCHITECTS 


'I‘HESE laboratories for Langley Alloys will be attached 

to a factory working bronze alloy products. The 
south-north wing, one storey high, houses all the labora- 
tories. A second storey will be built over at a later stage. 
The east-west wing is two storeys high. On the ground 
floor there is ‘a small experimental foundry with work- 
shop and physical testing, lockers and lavatories. On the 
first floor are the offices of the chief chemist and metal- 
lurgist, library and lecture and instruction room. The 
construction is a reinforced concrete frame with facing 
brick panels, and 3-in. foamed slag slabs, forming 94-in. 
cavity walls. The floors and roofs are in situ R.C. with 


LA ome 


ai 


\N oh, 


light-weight screeding on quilts. Internal partitions are 
in 3-in. foamed slag slabs plastered throughout. 

In the laboratory block the window and door frames 
are in pre-cast concrete; steel windows and door frames 


» have been specified for the office wing only, Glass brick 


panelling has been used extensively. Internal finishes are: 
Floors: Laboratories: wood block laid in asphalt; 
Offices: linoleum; lavatories, cloaks: quarry tiles; 
entrance hall, corridors, and stairs: terrazzo. Services: 
The laboratories are air-conditioned, the offices have hot 
water floor panel heating. All services are contained in 
accessible ducts. 
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General view from New End. 
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NEW END HOUSING SCHEME, HAMPSTEAD 
For Hampstead Borough Council 


A. S. and J. C. S. SOUTAR, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS 


THE SITE OF THIS HOUSING 
scheme for the Hampstead Borough 
Council is on a steep hill varying 
in level about 32 ft. from its highest 
to its lowest points. It is just 
under half an acre in extent, the 
site being previously occupied by 
abeut 15 houses and a Baptist 
chapel and, during the war, by air 
raid shelters, all of which had to 
be demolished before building could 
be commenced. : 

The subsoil is sand, and owing 
to the presence of water it Was 
found necessary to resort to piling 
to support the foundations at one 
part of the site. 

Layout.—The new buildings con- 
sist of two blocks of flats with 
three shops. There are 24 flats, 
varying in accommodation from 
one room with bed recess to five 
rooms. There-are three frontages 
to the site, one of which, Christ- 
church-passage, was unavailable for 
aceess to the new buildings. 

Owing to the levels of the site, 
the height of the new buildings 
varies from three to five storeys, 
the lower floor of part of the five- 
storey block being taken up with 
three shops which front Grove- 
place. 

All the living-rooms are planned 


on the sunny sides of the buildings. 


FLats.—Strictly the name “ flat ” 
is a misnomer for the majority of 
the “units of accommodation.” 
There are two flats, each with 
living-room and bed recess, kitchen, 
bathroom, etc., and one with living- 
room, three bedrooms, etc. The 
remaining 21 are planned as two- 
storey dwellings with living-room, 
kitchen, bathroom, w.c., coal, etc., 
on the lower floor and bedrooms on 
the upper floor, similar to a cottage. 

This system of planning has 
several advantages, such as the 
elimination of balconies to a large 
extent, with consequential privacy 
in bedrooms, etc., and better light- 
ing to the back rooms, which nor- 
mally would be overshadowed by 
balconies. 


The accommodation is _ as 
follows : — 


Flats with living-room 
and bed recess Aaa 
Flats with living-room 
and two bedrooms .. 11 
Flats with living-room 
and three bedrooms... 4 
Flats with living-room 
and four bedrooms .._ 7 


Total . 24 flats 
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Part lower-ground plan. 
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Provision is made in the yard for 
26 perambulator and cycle sheds, 
also accommodation for dust-bins 
for all the flats. A drying yard and 
also a playground for children, at 
the rear of the buildings, are also 
provided. The forecourts to the 
three frontages are to be laid out 
with grass, flowering shrubs, hedges 
and York stone paving. 


The windows are metal case- 
ments, and each living-room above 
ground-floor level, with one excep- 
tion, has a balcony. 


INTERNAL PLANNING. —In_ the 
living-room of each flat there is a 
coal fire fitted with back boiler to 
heat the water to sink, bath and 
basin, also a heated linen cupboard 
in the kitchen. The kitchens are 
also fitted with sink, draining-board, 
larder, gas cooker, dresser, hinged 
flap table ffor ironing,  etc., 
“ Ascot” water heaters for alterna- 
tive domestic hot water supply for 
summer use, gas copper, and elec- 
tric power and light points. 


_ In each main bedroom a gas fire 
is fitted and all bedrooms have 
power points for electric fires. The 
bathrooms are fitted with bath, 
basin and in a few cases with w.c. 
Where possible, separate w.c.s have 
been provided. 


CONSTRUCTION. — The _ buildings 
are constructed throughout in re- 
inforced concrete, with brick 
facings, filled in with hollow brick- 
block panels externally and with 
reinforced concrete floors and flat 
roof and incombustible ‘internal 
partitions, no timber being used in 
external or internal walls, partitions 
or roof. The four main staircases 
giving access to the upper flats are 
also in reinforced concrete. The 
building may therefore be described 
as fireproof. 


The floors are of concrete, with 
wood-block flooring to all habitable 
rooms and passages and cement 
finish to kitchens and w.c.s. The 
bathroom floors are quarry tiles. 
The internal window cills are also 
in quarry tiles. 

The general contractors for the 
scheme were Messrs. Day (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., of North Finchley, 
and the principal sub-contractors 


were as follows: Reinforced con- 
crete work, F. Bradford and Co., 
Ltd.; steel reinforcement, McCall 
and Co. (Sheffield), Ltd.; cast 
stone and pre-cast cills, the Enfield 
Stone Co.; sanitary fittings and 
fireplaces, Carron Co.; electrical 
work, Phoenix Electrical Co.; steel 
windows, Crittall Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd.; door furniture. etc., 


Parker, Winder and Achurch; rail- 
ings, balustrading and gates, T. W. 
Palmer and Co. (Merton Abbey), 
Ltd.; painting and decorations, C. 
and T. Painters, Ltd.; gas ap- 
pliances, the Gas, Light and Coke 
Co.; wood block flooring, Vigers 
Bros., Ltd. 

The architects are Messrs. A. S. 
and J. C. S. Soutar, F.R.I.B.A. 





Detail view from New End. 
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5 Ground-floor plan. 


NEW END HOUSING SCHEME, HAMPSTEAD 
A. S. and J. C. S. SOUTAR, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS 
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Second-floor plan. 


NEW END HOUSING SCHEME, HAMPSTEAD 
A. S. and J. C. S. SOUTAR, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS 
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ARCHITECTURE AND EDUCATION 


MR. NEUTRA’S ADDRESS TO THE A.A. 


[HE Architectural Association opened 
its session for 1948/49 with a very 
successful meeting at 36, Bedford-square, 
W.C.1, on October 6. There was a 
crowded assembly and the lecture was 
given by a distinguished architect born in 
Austria but who has lived most of his 
life in America, Mr. Richard Neutra. His 
subject was Architecture and Education. 
Mr. R. E. ENTHOVEN, F.R.LB.A. (Presi- 
dent of the Association), was in the chair 
and briefly introduced the speaker to the 
meeting. 
THE LECTURER said that the Architec- 
tural Association was one of the best 
places in which he had seen a school of 
architecture. He had seen aggre all 
the architectural schools of the civilised 
world and it was a rather dreary memory. 
Sao Paulo produced only three or four 
students each year. Rio de Janeiro had 
a school which reached 380 architectural 
students and interesting work was being 
done there, because the students had 
taken matters into their own hands, and 
in their third or fourth year formed co- 
operative societies and hired themselves 
out to architects for draughting work. 
For himself he had been an honest student 
in a very conventional training college, 
where what he had learned had little 
application to what he now did; and what 
he saw at the Architectural Association 
might have little connection with what 
the students would have to do. This 
country was not very similar to Cali- 
fornia or other places where he had prac- 
tised. The slogan of One World was not 
entirely correct. This was a world which 
had a great variety of troubles, and 
whereas America had been hit by an 
awfully exploitative free enterprise sys- 
tem, Britain had a bureaucracy which was 
hateful to the architect. American and 
British troubles were very different from 
each other, and the troubles of the past 
had been different from those that had 
to be faced to-day. A very lean archi- 
tecture was a comparatively recent ap- 


pearance: it was young and would die 
young. Britain was a country where 
students had to prepare for a different 
sort of career from that of their Ameri- 
can counterparts, and that morning he 
had heard some very optimistic words 
about working in teams, which would help 
the rising generation of architects not 
to be so isolated as the practitioners of 
the Victorian age had been. 


The Unorthodox Approach to Training. 

There was a good deal of loneliness in 
a free-lance career, but in the future the 
architect would not be a soloist. He 
would play in a symphony orchestra. He 
(Mr. Neutra) did not know whether what 
he had to say on education would apply 
to the situation here, but in his own 
office a great deal of not orthodox teach- 
ing had been done with disregard to 
ordinary college and training procedure. 
Apprentices came to him. There had 
been a time in England when apprentice- 
ship played a réle, but all he knew about 
the English system of apprenticeship in 
architecture had been learned from read- 
ing “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Apprentice- 
ship had some advantages as compared 
with school, and schools should know 
what an apprentice could learn in an office 
and not learn in a school. In an office 
an apprentice could learn that design was 
not an act in realisation, but was in-- 
variably related to the work of realisa- 
tion which called for the teamwork of 
all kinds of forces. British architects had 
to comply with upper and lower limits 
of price and so on. They had to work 
to the contract, to conspire with the 
owners, and this was very difficult. The 
English had a sense of teamwork in sports, 
and in music there was a group of people 
working together even if some were solo- 
ists; but teamwork had been lacking in 
architecture. It could be better learned 


in apprenticeship than in a school; the 
apprentice could learn a good deal by 
overhearing conversations on the tele- 
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hone. Among other things he might 
earn how the various there were 
25 in the United States—were being 
co-ordinated in time and function. 

When students drew up things on paper 
it seemed as though these were simul- 
taneous, but they were stratified in time. 
That was difficult to explain on paper, 
but overhearing telephone conversations 
would explain it to the apprentice because 
the client was able to talk back. That 
was difficult to imitate in a school: he 
had mentioned how in Rio the students 
had managed to get this experience out- 
side. By doing everything for the students 
the school might interfere with their 
initiative. He had seen schools almost 
perfect so far as concerned teaching staff 
and facilities, and for the originality and 
philosophical and speculative ability of 
the teachers. But those schools were 
deadening for the students. The univer- 
sity of Montevideo had possibly the 
most perfect physical facilities. It had a 
tremendous modern building, and outside 
were pools so that the mansion could be 
reflected in the water. It was a marvel- 
lous place overlooking the bay of Monte- 
video. The university had a very great 
social standing. The standing of the 
architect was magnificent, and the facili- 
ties were magnificent; but the students 
were rather timid—overcome by the mag- 
nificence of the apparatus. ere were 
things an architectural student could not 
learn in an ordinary office. Of these the 
first was the significance of the architec- 
tural profession at the present time. It 
was not possible to have an architect of 
the future with a provincial or even a 
metropolitan outlook on the réle of de- 
signing physical environment. Talking to 
Mr. Maxwell Fry that day had enforced 
his view that the British had a cultural 
mission of which they should not lose 
sight. Architecture was not a mere re- 
placement job, but was a world issue. 
In the Victorian age the British had done 
a great deal to spread technology through 
various areas. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century people were hopeful about 
that; they thought the white man had a 
burden and this was being spread over 
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all kinds of people. But this had not 
worked out as had been hoped for. 
Modern architecture did not get taken 
up and copied as had been the case with 
the architectuze of long ago. Technology 
had spread with remarkable rapidity in 
the United States as compared with 
Algeria or Brazil. Aeroplanes and tele- 
vision spread, but, architecturally speak- 
ing, nothing was happening between 
Trinidad and Rio. The architect of the 
future must not be isolationist, provincial 
or metropolitan; he must have a cosmo- 
Politan outlook. 

The lecture was followed by a large 
number of coloured slides. 


Discussion. 


Mr. G. A. JELLICOE moved that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the 
lecturer. He said he had been amused 
by the remarks about teamwork. What 
Part Mr. Neutra would play in the 
orchestra he could not think, but he could 
not imagine him as the fourth violin. 
Their lecturer belonged to the world of 
ideas and could interpret these into fact. 
Every syllable he had spoken had shown 
him to be an artist who could not help 
but create ideas and put them into effect. 
The Architectural Association had always 
stood for the world of ideas as against 
the world of technical fact. If it ever 
became a school of technical fact and 
not of ideas it would no longer be the 
Architectural Association at all, The most 
practical point that had been raised by the 
lecturer was the one that the architect’s 
world at the moment was not bounded by 
the seas: it was not in England where 
it was difficult to build at all, and where, 
when you built, your architecture seemed 
to quarrel with history. The future of 
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CHANNEL HEIGHTS HOUSING PROJECT, SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA.—A view from the living-room 
i ” of a one-storey dwelling. 


students trained at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation lay outside this island, in our 
colonies and throughout the world. They 
produced architecture which was regarded 
with some surprise in this country, but 
in the tropics that architecture fell into 
place. The conditions of light there were 
different from those of this country. Here 
we had to design for cold weather, but 
the slides that had been shown were de- 
pendent on deep light, reflected light 
which produced effects quite different 
from what we had here. We could not 
contain fifty million people in_ this 
country, but in Africa and other places 
there were thousands of square aie of 
almost uninhabited land. 

Mr. GORDON Brown seconded the reso- 
lution for a vote of thanks. He said that 
the lecturer had asked what sort of archi- 
tecture we were going to produce. Dif- 
ferent people expected three different 
things from the architect. Some asked for 
the man who would go into the office 
where showing a good 6 per cent. was 
the object of life. Others wanted the man 
who felt that the social task was the only 
one that mattered, the man who could 
build homes for people of low incomes. 
Third came those who asked for the man 
who felt that sooner or later he would 
produce a masterpiece. This last kind 
of architect was the sort the Architectural 
Association sought to produce: the man 
who could do that could do the other 
things as well. The task of architectural 
schools had been extended far beyond the 
capacity of a five-year course; a com- 
pletely-formed architect could not be pro- 
duced in the time; only a beginning could 
be made. Speaking to the students that 
morning Mr. Neutra had said that one 
did not need to design a number of 
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schools before he could produce one. It 
was a depressing outlook for the young 
architect that if he got an interview the 
first question was, “ How many schools 
have you done before?” The young 
architect had not done any, but it had 
been proved in the past that such a man 
could do excellent work. 

Mr. A. W. KENYON (representing the 
President of the R.1.B.A.) said the lec- 
turer’s remarks had been an inspiration 
to frustrated young architects ridden with 
difficulties of one kind and another. Had 
the American architect the same difficul- 
ties as we had with materials, restrictions, 
controls, limits of licensing and problems 
of that kind? How did Mr. Neutra 
manage to educate his clients so well? 

THE LECTURER replied that in America 
there was a great deal of difficulty with 
Government agencies, and the country 
being so much larger than England, the 
mistakes of the far-distant bureaucracy 
were much more severe in their effects. 
The Federal Housing Administration, 
which insured loans, was probably the 
most retrograde element in American 
home-building. It had been created under 
the Roosevelt administration, and spoke 
to an important branch of contractors 
engaged in small home-building. There 
were such difficulties in all countries, but 
this did not mean that bureaucracy could 
not be improved and the Civil Service be 
more enlightened. There had been coun- 
tries in the world, from China to Austria, 
which had had an excellent Civil Service 
at certain periods, but it had been cor- 
rupted in certain instances. Architecture 
was preferably not a technological but an 
artistic business. Anything that architects 
did was simple technologically compared 
with the production of a jet-propelled 
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CHANNEL HEIGHTS HOUSING PROJECT, SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA. 
Nursery with spray-pool in the foreground. 


aeroplane. Much that architects did was 
difficult to teach in a school, and it was 
therefore to be regretted that apprentice- 
~~ had gone. 

R. HOwarD Loss said that Mr. Jelli- 
coe had revived the question of whether 
they were to be architects or engineers; 
but had Mr. Neutra ever found in prac- 
tice that there was a conflict between the 
technical and esthetic aspects of archi- 
tecture? Could any architecture flourish 
that had not a sound foundation in tech- 
niquc? 

Answering the question, THE LECTURER 
said it was a subject on which he had 
written a great deal, and he had asked 
the editor of the R.I.B.A. Journal whether 
there ought to be reviews of books which 
had not beeu: published. He had never 
been a functionalist, although he had 
been a friend of Sullivan during the last 
years of Sullivan's life. One of the great 
functions of architecture was to bring 
comfort, to create an environment which 
was comfortable instead of natural. There 
would have to be creative research applied 
by a Government agency to new materials 
if we were to have wholesale designing 
in them. This must be on a physiological 
basis; he considered sociological con- 
siderations to be part of that. 

Mr. ANTHONy Pott asked whether the 
lecturer thought that nowadays, as the 
private patron was getting less important, 
even in the United States, it was highly 
desirable that the layman should have 
some knowledge of design in all its 
aspects? Then we should not get the 
repetition which we now saw in London 
and New York. ' 

THE LECTURER replied that the patron 
was getting scarce. His own patrons had 
been significantly different from the 
patrons in most European countries. They 
had been very common people. He had 
designed cheap buildings for people not 
of a dignified class, and most of the archi- 
tects who were known as contributing 
something in this field had clients of that 
kind, It was very-important to come down 
to the ground if you wanted to be a, prac- 
titioner of service. One of the features 
that had attracted him to the United 
States was the fact that he had found 
there people who were not well educated 
who could appreciate his work. 

Mr. Winton Lewis said he would like 
to know about the buildings that Mr. 
Neutra spoke of. Did he get them de- 
cently finished? t sort of service 


did he get from the operatives? Did he 
like the brickwork, masonry and so on? 
THE LECTURER replied that you had 
to teach if you wanted to be an architect. 
That had been the case in the time of 
Louis XIV just as it was with Sir Christo- 
her Wren and in the Middle Ages. 
eople who designed had an obligation 
to teach. No one was waiting to carry 
out the architect’s designs. He (Mr. 
Neutra) had been teaching contractors 
and their workmen just as he did in the 
office. It was necessary to engage their 
interest. They must be emotionally en- 
gaged in what they were required to do. 
If they were not emotionally engaged, 
even though they agreed to do the work, 
it would be poorly done. They must 
like this sort of thing. He had been so 
successful in teaching that he had never 
taught anyone who had not been eventu- 
ally engaged by someone else. This 
business of the transference into design 
provided some of the most interesting 
chapters of his unpublished manuscript. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Town and Country Planning Act. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sir,—Now that the first development 
charges have been levied, it is clear that 
the cost of laying roads and sewers is 
not included in the valuation of a build- 
ing site. 

This cost is to be the subject of a 
claim against the £300 million fund, but 
no guarantee is given by the Government 
that the fund is adequate to meet all 
claims; in fact, experts have publicly 
stated that they estimate the fund to be 
about one-fifth of the amount of possible 
claims. 

It would seem certain that the Act has 
completely stopped all development, and 
the ——— of estates partly developed. 
Surely this was not the intention of those 
who are purely town planners? 


H. A. GLENN. 
Kingsley Park, 
orthampton. 
Planning for Daylight. 


To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sir,—It is possible that the article in 
your issue of August 20, under the above 
heading, has ca some misapprehen- 
sion as to the scope and purpose of the 
method of spacing buildings explained 
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in this Ministry’s Advisory Handbook on 
the Redevelopment of Central Areas. 

I feel it is desirable that your readers 
should be aware that the indicators are 
intended for use when the general form 
and layout of buildings is under con- 
sideration and before they have been 
designed. in detail. The object is, of 
course, to enabie the Planning Officer to 
satisfy himself that the buildings will be 
so arranged that they will not to an 
unreasonable extent obstruct each other's 
daylight or that of buildings on neigh- 
bouring plots; so that when the buildings 
are designed it will be possible to secure 
adequate daylight with a normal arrange- 
ment of windows. 

The indicators are not’ designed to 
ascertain the amount of daylight enter- 
ing any particular window, nor as a guide 
to the fenestration of buildings. This 
can be left to the more precise methods 
already well known to the architectura! 
profession. 

S. L. G. BEAuFoy, 
Director of Technical Services, 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 
32, St. James’s-square, S.W.1. 


Non-completion of Building Contracts. 


To THE Epiror oF The Builder. — 

Sir,—I regret that I cannot agree with 
the remarks of “A.R.LC.S.” appended 
to my letter of October 1. ; 

The principle “the construction mus! 
be reasonable, liberal, favourable to the 
validity of the contract, with the whole 
context considered,” is stated in the old 
text-book by Slater. I would, however, 
point out that it is followed by “The 
words of a contract must be construed 
mostly strongly against the contractor.’ 
The architect's client is entitled to 
liquidated damages by virtue of a breach 
of the contract, i.e., failure to complete 
by the stipulated date. It will be a very 
brave or very ignorant architect who 
without authority abandons his client’s 
interests, by issuing an extension of the 
period of the contract under circum- 
stances not covered by the terms of the 
contract, 

A strike would most certainly be a 
“ special circumstance,” but if Clause 18 
(IV) was not in the R.I.B.A, Form of 
Contract, then no extension of the con- 
tract period would be permitted. (See 
“The Law Relating to ames and 
Engineering Contracts,” Creswell and 
Greig, 4th edition, 113; “The Law of 
Building and ir sige | Contracts, 
Hudson and Mead, 7th edition, 372.) 

It must be remembered that on a rising 
market an extension of time is certain 
to involve the client in additional ex- 
pense, due to the operation of the 
Fluctuation Clause 25a, It is essential, 
therefore, that a contractor when tender- 
ing considers not only his price but also 
the period of the contract in relationship 
to the time for the delivery of the speci- 
fied material. I presume that if the con- 
tractor is in default, the Fluctuation 
Clause will cease to operate beyond the 
period of contract. 

This is an interesting and involved sub- 
ject which must have been discussed at 
length by legal experts in higher places. 
I trust that your readers will follow up 


this question. 
Harry W. SELLEY. 


R.LB.A. Examination Questions. 


The even set at the Final and 
Special Final Examination held in July. 
1948, have been published and are on 
sale at the Royal Institute, price Is. (ex- 
clusive of postage). 
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A PLANNING ACT 


THE BUILDER 


“BRAINS TRUST,” 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE MEETING 


A MEETING of the Chartered Auc- 
é tioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute, held at Kingsway Hall on. September 
30, took the form of a “ Brains Trust” 
in which officers of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning submitted them- 
selves to. questions (of which no previous 
notice had been given) on the regulations 
recently issued under the Town and 
Country Planning Act. The participants 
were Sir Thomas Sheepshanks, permanent 
secretary of the Ministry, and the follow- 
ing members of his staff: Miss A. M. 
Jenkins, Mr. G. J. Price Jones, and Mr. 
W. A. Wood. 

Sir THOMAS SHEEPSHANKS began with 
the confession that he did not himself 
know enough about the details to stand 
cross-examination. In these circumstances 
he had decided that honesty was the best 
policy, and that he would not come for- 
ward with any pretence of detailed know- 
ledge, but would bring some of his col- 
leagues who had been intimately con- 
cerned with the preparation of all the 
important regulations. As officers it 
would not be proper for them to say 
anything about the form of legislation 
which left a great deal to regulations, but 
as one of the mechanics responsible for 
the working of the machine he could say 
that Parliament was rightly jealous of its 
privileges, and when it was a question 
of a Bill which would be debated and 
possibly amended clause by clause Par- 
liament did not like the details to be sub- 
mitted to outside bodies first. But with 
regulations the provisions were much 
easier, and the Ministry had had the 
fullest opportunity of consulting many 
people on their drafting. He wished to 
take the opportunity of paying tribute to 
the very great help and assistance received 
from the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute as well as from other bodies. 

Some very difficult points had had to 
be dealt with at short notice and consul- 
tations had to be rushed, and they were 
all the more grateful for the response ob- 
tained. The regulations had been really 
very much improved as the result of sug- 
gestions from those they had consulted. 

It might be difficult to believe, but 
within the limits of what was practicable 
they had tried to make the regulations as 
simple as possible. They had had to 
make the choice between highly compli- 
cated regulations and something a good 
deal simpler which left certain loose ends 
to be sorted out later on, and they had 
chosen the latter course. 

The regulations varied greatly in im- 
portance. Some had a code all of their 
own; others merely fixed the appointed 
day or something of that kind. A num- 
ber of them dealt specifically with the 
functions of the Central Land Board, but 
it would not be proper for officials of the 
Ministry to answer questions relating 
solely to the Board. The members pre- 
sent had had the chance a month pre- 
viously of questioning Sir Malcolm Trus- 
tram Eve on the subject and had taken 
full advantage of the opportunity. He 
grouped the regulations as follows: ap- 
pointed-day regulations, Central Land 
Board regulations, making-the-apt-occa- 
sion regulations, authorisation of dele- 
gation regulations (with which ran the 
London delegation regulations), and the 
development: plans’ regulations; these last, 
concerning development and development 
charge, were of chief interest to his 
present audience. ‘ 

In dealing with development, it could 
be argued that what was development in 
one place was not development in 


another, and that therefore all decisions 
should be given by the Minister. But the 
Ministry did not want more work than 
was on its shoulders at the nt 
moment, and he thought it likely that 
a fair number of these development cases 
were on questions of use, and it was 
reasonable and sensible that the matter 
should go to the local planning authority. 
From time to time the Ministry would 
issue a list of decisions. Quite obviously 
it would not be possible for him to 
answer such ingenious questions as to 
whether taking a lodger was “ develop- 
ment.” He would, however, take. this 
opportunity to suggest that sometimes it 
was unwise to ask questions which were 
too ingenious. What the eye did not see 
the heart did not grieve over. 


Dwelling-House as an Office. 

In dealing with anogher aspect of this 
question, Sir Thomas recalled a case in 
which the Minister had thought it per- 
fectly right that a professional man in 
a very desirable residential area should 
be allowed to use his dwelling-house as 
an office for professional purposes; but 
it would never have done to allow that 
house to be used for some purpose in- 
volving a very large staff of clerks and 
so forth. These cases must be considered 
on their merits, and therefore it was very 
sensible to have these regulations. In 
a further remark, he pointed out that the 
schedule of permitted development and 
the schedule of development charge ex- 
emption regulations were not identical; 
there were resemblances but differences. 
They had tried in the schedule to strike 
a balance between what was necessary in 
the interests of planning control and a 
reasonable freedom to developers to 
carry out their day-to-day work. They 
knew quite well that some of the planning 
authorities felt that in many ways it was 
inconvenient for developers, and the 
Minister was quite prepared to modify 
the schedule in either direction if experi- 
ence showed this to be necessary. 

On the subject of advertisements, he 
said that the Ministry did not seek to 
exercise any censorship over the subject- 
matter of advertisements. The regula- 
tions on this point were complex, and 
he could not deal with the details, but 
the underlying idea was that all adver- 
tisements required permission—in one 
group a semi-automatic permission and 
in the other group a special permission. 
In the first category came advertisements 
the display of which was not a risk to 
amenity; these included transport adver- 
tisements, doctors’ name-plates, announce- 
ments of local events, business premises, 
and so.on. Most of the things likely to 
be of interest to the ordinary citizen were 
covered. Others requiring special per- 
mission of the planning authority were 
the larger advertisements on the hoard- 
ings. 

The Ministry recognised that all this 


entailed a great deal of extra work, but’ 


in printing these regulations they had had 
the convenience of the developer in mind. 
The better was often the enemy of the 
good. On the whole it was preferable 
to allow a few minor things to remain 
which were not really right than, by 
striving after perfection, to hold up ninety- 
nine good things for the sake of stopping 
one bad one, 


Questions and Answers. 

The first question addressed from the 
audience was whether consent was re- 
quired for the decoration of a city pro- 


i he was 
trying to dodge the answer, but this 
a matter which might come to them to 
determine under i 
Jones added that there could be no 


purpose g 
ing could be extended the area of the 
existing building was taken into account 
as well as the pr extension. Sec- 
tion 119 defined erection as “ extension, 
alteration, or re-erection,” and so they 
had the Gilbertian situation that if they 
had a building of 4,995 superficial sq. ft. 
and wanted to add an outside lavatory 
they would have to get a certificate from 
the Board of Trade! If that interpreta- 
tion was upheld it meant that owners 
were being deprived of their 10 per cent. 
tolerance, and since no planning applica- 
tion could be made until the Board of 
Trade certificate had been obtained, and 
one could get no refusal of planning 
permission, there were no of 
claim for compensation. 

Miss Jenkins, replying on behalf of 
the Ministry, said that the brief answer 
was that if that was the correct-in - 
tation of the regulations they would be 
amended. She did not think it could pos- 
sibly have been intended that the pro- 
posed addition of an outside lavatory 
should make it necessary for the Board 
of Trade to consider the location of in- 
dustry. 

The questioner said that he had in 
mind a building of 4,500 sq. ft., to which 
about 1,000 sq. ft. needed to be added, 
to which Miss Jenkins replied that it 
was clear that so long as extreme cases 
of that sort could come about there was 
some flaw, and amendment would be 


necessary. 


Builders and Near-Ripe Land. 

A questioner raised the case of a 
builder whose name was taken off the 
Ministry of Works register in 1943. He 
protested, and in reply to a recent letter 
to the Ministry of Works it was a 
that his name would be put back on the 
register. What was the position of such 
a builder in relation to near-ri ? 

Mr. Price Jones repl that the 
“Brains Trust” might evade such a 
question by saying, first, that this was 
something which did not arise on the 
regulations, and, secondly, that it was 
really a matter for the Central Land 
Board to announce what they were doing 
in such cases. The “ near-ripe ” business 
was entirely a question of how the £300 
million would be paid. The question of 
what definition would bring the builder 
within the scope of a near-ripe scheme 
was one on which the Central Land Board 
was setting up a small committee with 

tatives of the building industry. 

He believed they were going to take in 
special cases and give a decision as to 
whether these came into the scheme or 
not. 
In reply to another question, MR. Price 
Jones said that with regard to dead-ripe 
land it did not matter whether the plan- 
ning permission was still in force or not 
so long as the other requirements of the 
section were complied with, namely the 
requirements about having either a build- 
ing contract in force or having submitted 
the right sort of plan to the planning 
authority. It might be that there was a 
ost planning permission which had 
psed and it was necessary to get a fur- 
ther planning permission. The section 
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mitted, but it did not say that the 
ning ission in itself was a sufficient 
test of whether the land was dead ripe or 


pr 
_was dead ripe and one had also to 
be in a position to carry out develop- 
ment under the Act. It might be that an 
intending developer had the evidence of 
dead-ripeness, but no valid planning per- 
mission at the time of application. Plan- 
ning permission might not come until 
after the appointed day. The evidence 
therefore, was either that one 
had got a building contract or had made 
a by-law submission or (they were all 
alternatives) had put in a particular sort 
of planning application to the planning 
authority. He was afraid that this raised 
a slight difference of interpretation, be- 
cause building applications were defined 
to include “ such plans as aforesaid,” and 
“as aforesaid” he took to mean a refer- 
ence back to the by-law permission where 
the plans were detailed plans which had 
to be put in. That might be open to 
challenge, but a simple site plan or lay- 
out plan accompanying the planning ap- 
— would not be sufficient to bring 
¢ development under the terms of 
Section 80. 


Land Excepted under Regulation. 


One member of the audience was 
anxious to know whether when land was 
held excepted under regulation it could 
be appropriated an indefinite number of 
times for other p , also excepted, 
without paying development charge. 

Mr. Price Jones said that the answer 
surely was that once it had changed hands 
and use the new use became established 
as the existing use of the land and any 
further change of use, if it was a mate- 
rial change, would be something that 
needed planning permission, and some- 
thing therefore on which development 
charge must be paid. — 

Miss JENKINS replied to a question 
concerning a st erected in 1938 as 
a shop, but which had never been the 
subject of any permanent user. She said 
that if it was erected in 1938 it must have 
been erected with planning permission, 
and in order to obtain planning permis- 
sion some use must have been stated; 
that was the use which the building 
would be supposed to have. The ques- 
tioner said that the building, though in- 
tended for shop premises, had never been 
so used, but was requisitioned as a fire- 
What was its permanent use? 
Mr. Price Jones said that here there was 
obviously room for two opinions. 

Asked whether it was not really the 
Minister’s function to confirm an exemp- 
tion under Section 78, Mr. Price JONES 
said that the statute was silent on this 
subject. He would have thought, with 
due respect, that this was one of the cases 
about which Sir Thomas Sheepshanks 
had spoken in which it was best to carry 
—. turn a blind eye, and hope for the 


t. 

Mr. P. KINGSLEY GRAVES, Past-Presi- 
dent of the Institute, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Sir Thomas Sheepshanks and 
his colleagues, compared the Act to Pan- 
dora’s box. It was opened on July 1 and 
they had been or with regulations 
ever since. He liked neither the Act nor 
the regulations. He did welcome, how- 
ever, at least as a straw in the wind, a 
statement by the Central Land Board 


concerning the use of professionall 
qualified -? y 


persons to advise on the Act. 


THE BUILDER 


SINGLE-PLOT OWNERS 


On July 30, the Central Land Board 
announced arrangements affecting private 
owners who owned single plots before 
January 7, 1947. These arrangements 
entitl such owners if they start to 
build a house on the plot for their own 


d occupation on or before January 7, 1952, 


to a payment from the £300,000,000 fund 
equal to the development value in_ the 
land for the erection of a house. This 
should mean, in the absence of any 
marked —- in market values, that 
the payment from the fund will broadly 
cover the development charge. 
Consideration has since been given to 
the position of similar owners who bought 
their plots between January 7, 1947, and 
July 1, 1948, the appointed day for the 
coming into force of the Act. ¢ Board 
has in consequence been authorised to 
extend this concession to such owners. 
The payment from the fund will not 
be available until after the scheme for 
yments has been made and approved 


y Parliament, but these owners will be’ 


able to set off their development charge 
against it. They must, of course, put in 
a claim for payment before March 31 
next, and the Board advise them to do 
so as soon as possible. The concession 
will also apply to persons who were 
under binding contract to purchase or 
lease plots on July 1, 1948. 

These concessions have nothing to do 
with the time limit for putting in claims. 
It is simply a promise to those who 
bought their plots between January 7, 
1947, and July 1, this year, that if they 
claim on the £300,000,000 fund by March 
31 next they will get the same preferen- 
tial treatment, and facilities for setting 
off their development charge against 
their claim, as those who bought before 
January 7, 1947. 


DEVELOPMENT CHARGE 
AND MONOPOLY VALUE 


THe Central Land Board have formu- 
lated their procedure for determining a 
development charge in respect of on- 
licensed premises about to be built, and 
premises for which it is proposed to 
apply for a licence (i.e., those hitherto 
used for another purpose). The charge 
will first be assessed in the ordinary way 
as if no monopoly value were payable. 
Then: 

(a) In the case of a new licence 
(including cases to which Section 73 
of the Finance Act, 1947, apply), the 
actual monopoly value assessed for the 
new premises will be deducted, and the 
resulting figure will represent the 
charge. 

(b) In the case of an ordinary or 
special removal, the notional monopoly 
value of the old premises will be de- 
ducted. If the removal is accom- 
panied by surrender of other licences, 
their notional monopoly value will 
also be deducted. 

(c) In the case of a planning re- 
moval, the notional monopoly value of 
the new premises will be deducted. 
This method is considered inevitable 
in view of the vagueness of the value 
of “ pool” licences to be offset against 
it. 


PROFESSIONAL FEES 


Tue Central Land Board have received 
inquiries from owners of land and their 
advisers on the — of professional 
fees where an S.1. claim is submitted 
in respect of land for which a “ dead- 
ripe” certificate has also been sought 
from the Minister under Section 80. 

The Board have already advised such 
claimants to submit an S.1. before 
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March 31, 1949, to guard against the 
possibility that their “dead-ripe” cer- 
tificate may not be granted. y now 
further advise that in these cases ques- 
tions 27 and 28 should not be answered. 
If, subsequently, the certificate is refused, 
the S.1. will be returned by the Board 
for these questions to be answered, and 
the normal provisions regarding fees 
will apply. 


BUILDING A NEW TOWN 


- THE FIRST STAGE 


SOME of the problems encountered 
by the Hemel Hempstead New 
Town Corporation were described by 
Mr. G. BROOKE-TAYLOR, public relations 
officer for that body, at the Housing 
Centre on October 5. After outlining the 
development plan prepared by Mr. G. A. 
Jellicoe, and the subsequent one made by 
the Corporation, Mr. Brooke-Taylor 
dealt with the first stages of giving effect 
to the plans. ; 

Their first problem apart from planning, 
he said, was the difficulty of mobilising 
a building labour force. They had esti- 
mated that it would take five years to 
reach their peak of building work. Their 
maximum building capacity would need 
3,000 men. They would continue at this 
peak for 10 years, after which the build- 
ing force would drop away again. The 
whole work of creating the new town 
would take about 20 years. 

The chief problem connected with 
mobilising the labour force was that of 
housing it. A small:amount of road and 
sewer work had been started and a resi- 
dential hostel for the workers at present 
employed had been built, designed at 
first to house 200 workers, but which it 
was hoped would be increased to a capa- 
city of 850. But this would house only a 
proportion of the people who would 
work on the town. Of the remainder 
some would be housed in dwellings which 
they themselves would construct. The 
Corporation aimed to house permanently 
only those workers who would be needed 
to maintain the town. 


The Neighbourhood Units. 


Speaking of the construction of the 
neighbourhood units of the new town, the 
lecturer said the Corporation aimed to 
make some sort of balance between the 
subsidised and non-subsidised houses. 
They were working at the moment on one 
estimate for the town as a whole whereby 
the proportion of unsubsidised houses 
would be 25 per cent. The work could 
be done in either of two ways. The Cor- 
poration could either build the unsubsi- 
dised house themselves and let it on a 
lease for renting or they could grant 
building leases. and collect the ground 
rent, They had made no hard-and-fast 
decision. 

The next problem was the size of the 
house. Considerable argument ranged 
round this question in the New Town 
Corporation. There were two main 
schools of thought. One school said you 
must have a large house of three or four 
bedrooms, otherwise you could not really 
assess the problem of whom you were 
to house. The New Towns were de- 
signed to rehouse a proportion of the 
population of London. Each New Town 
had a certain section of the population of 
London allocated to it to rehouse. Hemel 
Hempstead was concerned with Acton, 
Willesden, Hendon, Harrow and Wemb- 
ley. But it was impossible to gauge with 
any accuracy which section of that vast 
area they were going to rehouse. They 
had, however, been very much og 
by the vs of Willesden which had 
been prepared by the Government Social 
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Survey. From it they had obtained some 
very interesting information. The first 
school of thought said it was better to 
build the large house because you did 
not know what size of house you would 
need for rehousing and the larger house 
would give you some room tv play with. 

The other school of thought said that 
if you did that you would have a com- 
pletely unbalanced population within 
your neighbourhood unit. You would 
have a large proportion of large families 
because the large families would be 
attracted to the larger houses. Therefore 
you would get the position in 20 years’ 
time when the children of the large 
families had grown up and gone away 
and you would then have a lot of large 
houses occupied only by the father and 
mother and there would thus be a tre- 
mendous waste of space. 

It was decided at first to build 75 per 
cent. of the houses in the three-bedroom 
size. The Corporation still felt that in 
the early stages of the New Town it 
would be wise to keep to the larger 
house, because some flexibility could be 
achieved with the extra room. But they 
were coming to the conclusion that the 
whole of the neighbourhood unit would 
have to be pulled down in time. 


The Question of Cost. 

The other chief problem in connection 
with housing in the New Town was the 
question of cost. The lecturer referred 
to the paper presented to the annual con- 
ference of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants by Mr. A. R. 
Wood, Comptroller to the L.C.C., who 
showed the effect of current building 
costs on the subsidy being paid on houses. 
Mr. Wood had showed that a _ local 
authority or anybody building a house 
in April, 1948, would have to pay an 
additional contribution-of £11 per annum 
over and above the subsidy. At Hemel 
Hempstead they were building very 
nearly 3,000 houses in their neighbour- 
hood units. Therefore, they would have 
to pay nearly £33,000 more a year for 60 
years. 

Mr. Brooke-Taylor pointed out that the 
Development Corporation had to give 
back to the Treasury a “ reasonable ” re- 
turn on its expenditure. He also referred 
to the recent report of the Ministry of 
Health Committee on House-Buildi 
Costs and their conclusion that part o 
the increased cost of building to-day was 
due to the increased size of the houses as 
compared with before the war. : 

The lecturer asked these questions: 
“ Are we sure that the sort of planning 
we are doing is right for our period, 
and are we sure it is right at all?” It 
was based (he continued) on the concept 
of the individual house standing in a 
large plot of ground. Someone had said 
that nobody had really built a new town 
since about 1890. The New Town Cor- 
poration had asked themselves whether it 
was not really best to go back to the 
more urban type of construction, not re- 
ducing standards but making a town more 
of a town, with the houses closer to- 
gether, more terraces, perhaps more flats. 
The purpose of the New Towns was to 
rehouse town dwellers. Londoners who 
moved out to the very open type of de- 
velopment often wanted to go back to 
the old town. They missed the neigh- 
bourly feeling of being near together. 

His own feeling about Bournville, 
Letchworth, Welwyn Garden City and 
similar places was that there was a 
monotony in those long rows of two- 
storey houses. Might there not be a 
new and very attractive type of architec- 
ture like that which was erected in Lon- 
don squares in the last century? 


i 


THE BUILDER 


THE CHURCHES OF 
NORFOLK 


TALK ON THIRD PROGRAMME 


ALTHOUGH the Norfolk Marshland 

does not contain anything much in 
the way of great houses, castles or 
monastic remains, it possesses a finer 
group of village churches than any dis- 
trict of comparable size in England. Mr. 
ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR, who made this 
statement in a recent talk entitled “ The 
Churches of the Norfolk Marshland,” in 
the B.B.C. Third Pro 
he would not make such a claim if he had 
not been lucky enough to see many hun- 
dreds of village churches. Following is 
a summary of his talk: — 

There are six churches I want to tell 
you about. There are three quite close 
to Wisbech: Emneth, Walsoken and 
West Walton. And by the way, the Wal, 
an old English word, refers to the banks 
or sea walls originally constructed for 
the Marshlands’ protection under the 
Romans. We find this word again in the 
name of the village Walpole St. Peter, 
which is about three miles to the north- 
east of West Walton. 

Then we have Terrington St. Clement 
and Tilney All Saints. 


It is worth noting that these churches 
differ from most of the others in Nor- 
folk and, indeed, East Anglia generally, 
in being built almost wholly of lime- 
stone. Walpole St. Peter is less beauti- 
ful than some of the others in its 
details, but the most breath-taking of all 
in its general effect. By Somerset stan- 
dards, the tower, though dignified, is 
plain; but the rest is parish church Per- 
pendicular at its most stately, and the 
scale is extraordinary. I don’t think 
that one could find many embattled 
parapets more richly ornamented than 
these, nor many grander gargoyles. And 
inside it is better still, despite perhaps 
rather an overdose of Jacobean wood- 


work. There is a long, creamy-white 
nave, wide-aisled and very dignified, 
with slender moulded piers, leading 


straight into an aisleless chancel; a flight 
of ten steps sweeping right across, with 
the altar at the top. It is extremely 
noble. Nearly all the windows are of 
Crown glass over 200 years old. The 
present chancel was a later extension, 
and the East end is raised as a vaulted 
passage; beneath it is preserved an old 
right of way. The passage still sur- 
vives. Architecturally the effect of this 
raised East end could not be better. 


West Walton is quite different. A 
rospective donor looking for a beauti- 
Ful old church worth his attention could 
hardly find a better one. Although all 
but one of the lovely original stone win- 
dow traceries and surrounds were long 
ago destroyed, this church belongs 
mainly to the early part of the thirteen 
century; and in its richly carved door- 
ways, clustered piers, stiff-leaf capitals 
and human-headed corbels, we have 
early English carving somewhere sie? 
near its purest and loveliest. The Sou 
door. with its shallow porch crowned, 
rather surprisingly, by a later stepped 
gable of red brick, is a little gem of 
rich early English. West Walton also 
has a graveyard filled with fine eighteenth- 
century tombstones. Then, across the 
street, there’s the early English tower, 
massive and majestic. The 
not really quan right. Originally there 
was probably a wooden spire covered 
with shingles or lead, such as we can 
still see across the Nene at Long Sutton. 
But none the less, with its great buttresses 


, said that hammer-beamed 


crown is pale 
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and its beautifully finished details, this 
tower is most impressive. 3 
An introvert might well favour Tilney 
All Saints, a gentle old church, quiet 
and profound. The stone tower, 
at the West end, is with a spire 
of stone which, though not lofty, can be 
seen from far across the sweeping fields. 
The exterior was mostly refaced in the 
icular iod, when new win- 
dows were also inserted and the pitch 
of the roof lowered, but within the nave 
arcade, except for one bay, it is all late 
Norman. As if to temper the solemnity 
of the Norman age: the roof — yon 
r wi win, a 
perched for flight. 


Walsoken, close to Wisbech, is more 
urban than the others, but the church is 
pleasantly screened by trees. Here again 
there is a short stone spire crowning a 
West tower, and a nave arcade in the 
Norman style. The date is 1140. But 
the emotional temperature, so to speak, 
is lower, partly owing to drastic restora- 
tions. The arches are profuse with 
zig-zag ornamentation, and the arcade 
is at once rich and light. The glory of 
the church is the Perpendicular w 
roof, of combined tie and hammer-beam 
construction, adorned with angels, and 
standing figures, mostly apostles, against 
the wall-posts—and all of a most ex- 
quisite silvery-grey hue. The aisle roofs 
are also very fine. The font was 
carved only three years before the death 
of Henry VIII. is is one of the series 
of East Anglian fonts which has carved 
reliefs of the Crucifixion and the Seven 
Sacraments round the octagonal bowl. 

At Emneth there are tall trees to set 
off the church, and a blush of pink brick 
in addition to the greyish-buff stone. 
Here again there is Norman work, but 
only in the comparatively small chancel. 
In the light, lofty nave, by contrast, the 
Perpendicular style is at its most gracious 
and dignified. And the woodwork is 
again splendid. 

Terrington St. Clement, the last of the 
six, is a church one couldn’t pass with- 
out stopping. It has the most’sumptuous 
exterior of all the Marshland churches. 
Needless to say, it is Perpendicular. Its 
plan is cruciform, and original in- 
tention was to erect a central tower at 
the crossing. But this the builders dared 
not do because of the insecure founda- 
tions. The swinging of the bells involves 
a pull on the stonework which in this 
fenny district makes a strong base for a 
tower more than ever essential. A cen- 
tral tower was never very strong, because 
of the great arches which had to be 
pierced through it in both directions, 
thus throwing all the weight on the 
corner piers. The adjacent walls, it is 
true, did serve as buttresses, but if a 
central tower cracked, these nave, choir 
or t t walls might easily crack too. 
The bell-tower is therefore detached 
from the church. It is sturdy in form 


th and only 80 ft. high, but the details are 


lovely, especially the battlemented 
crown, with its quatre-foil decoration 
prenlt t containing shields, and eight 
s r crocketed pinnacles. The West 
front is a delightful composition with 
four octa. 1 turrets, of which the two 
outer ones are capped with tall candle- 
snuffers. On the South side is a beauti- 
ful porch. The chancel clerestory 
shows Tudor brickwork, now weathered 
to a delicate old rose. Otherwise the 
church is all Barnack stone again, of a 
greyish-buff. The long nave has 
rich battlements and large, closely 
spaced windows. This group of churches 
makes up a kind of miniature anthol 
of our — church architecture; minia- 
ture but of superbly high quality. 
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USE OF PLASTICS IN BUILDING 


A PAPER READ AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


MPHE following papef* on “ The Use of 
Plastics in Building” was presented 
by Mr. R. J. ScuArrer, B.A., B.Sc., of 
the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, at the British Association 
meeting at Brighton on September 14:— 
There has been for long enough a 
tendency to attach some sort of magical 
i to the word “ plastics.” The 
rapid _ eos of the industry, the range 
and adaptability of the materials with 
which it deals, and their ever-widening 
field of utilisation, has encouraged this 
attitude of mind and has sometimes led 
to unwarranted expectations -and dis- 
appointed hopes. 

The function of plastics in the build- 
ing field, as in all others, must be to 
f purposes for which they are 
properly qualified or for which they offer 
some ial advantage. They must 
qualify in properties; they may show ad- 
vantage in ease of fabrication or 
ease of installation. Plastics must 
be used for their own sake, not for 
the sake Of using them. They have long 
since had a number of established uses 
for building, notably for the production 
of moulded fitti for decorative and 
hygienic wall-panelling, for hard-wearing 
kicking plates, and as coverings for metal 
hand-rails and the like. The advent of 
synthetic glues, which are resistant to 
moisture and fungal decay, has conferred 
weatherproof properties on plywood, 
fitting it for outdoor use and virtually 
doubling its utility. Further interesting 
uses for plastics have been found and 
there are other potentialities that are 
being cautiously explored. 


Plastics as Structural Materials. 

Because the output of plastics 
is very small in comparison with 
the volume of production of steel, 
bricks, stone, wood, lime and cement, it 
would be _basicall wrong and 
economically impossible for plastics to 
compete as substitutes in that field, even 
if their properties were suitable. At this 
time it rather savours of beating a dead 
horse to enlarge on the deficiencies of 
plastics as structural materials. Except 
for resin-bonded plywood and laminated 
wood, which are classed with plastics 
only in so far as their properties depend 
on the synthetic glues used in their 
manufacture, this aspect is no longer of 
practical interest. It was not so in 1940, 
when projects aiming to use plastics on 
a considerable scale to compensate for 
shortage of wood and steel gained 
sufficient currency to warrant special in- 
quiry. These projects, which did not 
originate in the plastics industry but 
were, on the contrary, somewhat of an 
embarrassment, came to naught, because, 
quite apart from the impossibility of 
producing the raw materials in the 
— that would have been required, 

properties of plastics are demonstra- 
bly unsuitable. ere were two aspects 
to consider, one, the practicability of 
making a load-bearing framewo in 
plastics, the other, the substitution of 
plastics for steel as reinforcement for 
concrete members. 

Plastics fall into two broad classes: 
agg mame and thermosetting plastics. 
The former lose their strength and 


rigidity at comparatively low tempera- 
tures, and the likelih of collapse in 


case of fire makes it unthinkable to use 
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them as structural materials. Thermo- 
setting plastics, on the otker hand, retain 
their strength more of less up to the 
temperatures an these 
warranted further consideration. 

It was at once apparent that thermo- 
setting plastics have two serious dis- 
advantages. Their modulus of elasticity 
is disproportionately low and they are 
lacking in ductility. To be stiff enough 
to carry the load without excessive 
deflection, a load-bearing member in 
plastics would have to be either of 
massive proportions or designed with a 
very high ratio of depth to width and 
with provision to avoid buckling. The 
first would use an inordinate amount of 
material; the second would give rise to 
new problems in design and construc- 
tion. But in any event neither was worth 
pursuing, because there is no way of com- 
pensating for the lack of ductility, with- 
out which there is risk of high stress 
concentration and danger of collapse 
before any of the usual warning signs 
become apparent. This deficiency was 
most strikingly shown in tests on rein- 
forced concrete beams, in which each 
bar of the plastics reinforcement broke 
in turn under a load which would have 
been shared between, and carried easily 
by, steel bars of equivalent strength. 

Wood is not a ductile material in the 
ordinary sense, but its fibrous character 
serves the same purpose in its structural 
applications. Where plastics are used as 
adhesives for laminated or built-up mem- 
bers the intrinsic properties of the wood 
are retained. In this direction plastics 
have successes to their credit. Wood 
veneer can be shaped into units designed 
for structural use. Large units can be 
made by the rubber bag moulding tech- 
nique and there have been notable 
advances made in that direction in the 
aircraft industry, notably, for instance, in 
the Mosquito aircraft. Synthetic glues 
have been used in the United States to 
make built-up beams and other struc- 
tural units, but the continued shortage 
of timber in this country has virtually 
precluded any similar development here. 
One or two of the prototype designs for 
hutting and for prefabricated housing 
made use of the stressed skin principle 
in plywood construction. A form of 
stressed skin panel, incorporating a resin- 
bonded honeycomb core devised in this 
country for aircraft use, has been applied 
in America to housing. 

While it is clear on theoretical and 
ractical grounds that plastics have a 
ited range of usefulness as structural 
materials, there are other directions in 
which they make or promise to make 
valuable contributions to building tech- 
nique. 


Plastics in Building. 

Synthetic-resin bonded paper sheet for 
building use is now covered by a British 
Standard (B.S. 1323). This material meets 
demands for hard-wearing decorative 
panelling and for water- and alcohol- 
resistant coverings for bars and counters, 
but is rather expensive for domestic - 


Building materials has been the pro- 
duction of resin-bonded boards from saw- 
dust, shavings or waste veneer. Projects 
of this kind were in mind before the war, 
so it cannot be said that the war-time 
urge to make use of every kind of waste 
material inspired efforts in that direction, 
though it certainly served as a stimulus. 
While there is nothing inherently difficult 
In using a synthetic ue to bond together 
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sawdust or shavings, it has required skill 
and ingenuity on the part of the makers 
to bring production from the laboratory 
scale to that of commercial production. 
Progress would have been faster had 
resins and press capacity been less 
urgently needed for war-time production 
in other directions. The strength and 
stiffness of the boards vary with the resin 
content, with the making pressure and 
with the “ volatile content” of, to speak 
rather more loosely, the moisture content 
of the mix. All of these ing con- 
ditions need to be adjusted to secure the 
most economical production consistent 
with adequate properties in the product. 
The moisture content has a considerable 
bearing on the efficiency of the process, 
Too little moisture prevents proper 
bonding of the particles. Too much leads. 
to excessive shrinkage and warping. The 
moisture content influences the compres- 
sion ratio and with it the density and 
strength. If the moisture is not uniformly 
distributed the board is uneven in its 
properties; shrinkage then is irregular and 
the boards are liable to warp. 

Boards of this kind have been made 
with hot-setting phenolic, cresylic or 
urea resins, with cold-setting urea resins 
and others. Cold-setting urea-formal- 
dehyde resins require less elaborate 
presses but the process is more difficult 
to control, and it has the disadvantage 
that curing takes some little time to com- 
plete itself. Freshly-made boards tend to 
smell strongly and objectionably of 
formaldehyde. This drawback has been 
something of a handicap, but it can be 
largely overcome by spraying with a 
solution of hydrogen peroxide. 

_As building boards, products of this 
kind have properties that are quite 
adequate for normal indoor use. Their 
moisture expansion tends to be rather 
higher than that of the general run of 
building boards, but in practice no 
serious difficulty has arisen on _ that 
account under normal conditions of use: 
it is important that the boards should be 
conditioned to a normal moisture content 
before they are trimmed to size. Where 
large fluctuations in humidity are likely 
to be experienced a suitable method of 
fixing should be chosen to avoid undue 
restraint, The texture can be varied by 
appropriate grading of the wood 
aggregate. Coarse-textured surfaces have, 
to some tastes, an attractive appearance 
that needs no er decoration. Alter- 
natively the boards can be painted or 
distempered. At some increase in cost 
they can be veneered to have the natural 
appearance of wood. Resin-bonded wood- 
waste boards do not introduce any 
special fire hazard. The development of 
boards of this kind has provided a useful 
outlet for considerable quantities of 
wood-waste, supplyi much-needed 
sheet building material to supplement 
home-production - of fibreboard, plaster- 
board and the like and reducing the need 
for imports. a have so far com- 
manded a relatively high price and it 
remains to be seen if they can hold their 
own im a more competitive market. 
Boards made with short fibre asbestos 
bonded with synthetic resins have excel- 
lent properties in t of fire hazard 
and have been much in demand for ship- 
ding. 

Experimental Flooring, 

Resin-bonded wood-waste roducts 
have also been made for use as flooring. 
In this application they have not been 
altogether successful, principally because 
of ulties experi in fixing them 
og ey floors. The — so far 

e Mm more promising 
have been pinned to a wooden sub-floor. 
Adhesives based on rubber are now more 
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freely available and may prove to be 
more suitable for bonding them to con- 
crete than the adhesives hitherto used. 
When the fixing problem has been 
solved the durability and performance 
of a floor of this kind depend on a care- 
ful adjustment of the resin content and 
density to avoid apenas on the one 
hand and too rapid wear on the other. 
Other types of flooring incorporating 
asbestos fibre and other ingredients with 
a phenolic resin binder are on the mar- 
ket and have given promising results in 
tests and experimental trials. 

Jointless flooring, incorporating a syn- 
thetic resin emulsion and Portland cement, 
analogous to latex-cement flooring, has 
been used with success. Thermoplastics 
enter into the composition of the so- 
called “asphalt” tile in which the as- 

haltic constituents originally used have 
oan replaced by coumarone and indene 
resins. Tiles of this kind are relatively 
cheap. They have proved to have good 
wear-resistance and will be a useful addi- 
tion to the range of flooring materials 
for domestic use. Developments in manu- 
facture of sheet and tile flooring materials 
based on polyvinyl chloride and other 
plastics are taking place here and in 
America; their utility has still to be 
assessed by trial and experiment. 

Polyethylene has already proved satis- 
factory and has justified its use for pip- 
ing in licensed premises. It also shows 
good promise for purposes of domestic 
cold water supply. It is made in long 
continuous lengths and, being light in 
weight, can be handled and used in long 
runs with saving in joints. It can be 
readily shaped and adjusted for tolerance. 
The ease with which it can be manipulated 
promises to offer economic advantage in 
fixing. Screwed connectors are not alto- 
gether satisfactory and a union joint has 
been developed. The tendency of the 
pipe to sag between spaced supports has 
been overcome by a device which provides 
continuous support and at the same time 
simplifies the work of installation. Ex- 
perimental installations have been set up 
in buildings in Coventry, Birmingham, 
York and elsewhere to study the prac- 
tical problems of installation and mainte- 
nance and to learn the reactions of users. 

Use as drain pipes and underground 
water pipes, where it would offer a 
similar field for economy in labour for 
jointing and laying, merits consideration. 
Waste traps moulded in  rubber-like 
plastics have been developed and tests 
are in progress, Wash basins, draining 
boards and, in America, even baths. have 
been made in tinted acrylic (polymethyl 
methacrylate) resin. This material is 
easily scratched. It is liable to become 
unsightly, not to say unhygienic, if the 
scratches collect soap and dirt, and it 
therefore requires careful maintenance. 
Where, as in aircraft, saving in weight is 
the primary consideration, there is scope 
for the plastics wash-basin. Domestic 
users may be attracted by the novelty 
of the material. Except in _ special 
circumstances, its susceptibility to scratch- 
ing and its cost preclude the use of trans- 
parent acrylic resin for glazing, where it 
would otherwise offer advantages of 
toughness, transparency and freedom 
from dangerous splintering. Polymethyl 
methacrylate has good weathering proper- 
ties. | An interesting development has 
been its manufacture in the form of trans- 
parent, corrugated sheets designed to fit 
galvanised iron or corrugated asbestos 
sheets, and intended to be used for roof 
lights by thé simple expedient of substitu- 
ting the one material for the other. 
Unfortunately, methyl methacrylate is 
combustible. Moreover, experience has 
demonstrated that roof lights made of it 
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melt and drip in a fire, the flaming drops 
having the effect of spreading the fire. 
Building bye-laws preclude the use of 
combustible roofing materials in built-up 
areas, so that in any event its field of use 
in this direction will necessarily be 
limited. 

Products of exceedingly low density 
(some as low as 1-2 Ib. per cu. ft.), with 
a correspondingly low thermal. conduc- 
tivity, are made with foamed or 
“expanded” plastics of several kinds. 
These are reported as being used on the 
Continent for insulation of houses and 
cold stores. Use of expanded plastics 
in this country has not yet reached the 
domestic sphere. 
vinyl chloride, polyethylene and poly- 
styrene have proved useful and, in some 
respects, superior to rubber for electrical 
insulation. Synthetic resins enter largely 
into the formulation of some of the 
newer types of paint and have demon- 
strated their excellent qualities for this 
purpose. 

Plastics have entered the field as colour- 
less preservatives for stone. In_ this 
direction past experience has been 
disappointing and it is to be doubted, 
therefore, if the newer organic compounds 
now available from the plastics industry 
will be any more effective than those used 
in the past with no lasting success. 
Nevertheless, the results of practical 
trials will be awaited with interest. 

A final word may be said about 
moulded plastics, which are used as 
building equipment in the form of lamp- 
holders, switches, door furniture, w.c. 
seats and numerous other fittings. In the 
past, badly designed or cheaply made 
fittings of this kind have failed to give 
satisfactory service and have reflected 
adversely on the whole group of plastic 
mouldings. The plastics industry has 
recognised the need to safeguard itself 
and the public in that respect and steps 
are being taken (British Standard 1253) 
to ensure that the purchaser can easily 
discern products of reliable manufacture. 
In co-operation with the British Standards 











Plastics such as poly-. 


. at Whitehall, 


Institution a certification mark has been 
registered, use of which will be permitted 
onty to those manufacturers who sati: 
the Mark Committee of the Institution 
that they are able and willing to main- 
tain a high standard of design and work- 
manship. When this scheme is t 
fully into ration it is intended t 
the certification mark should appear on 
the finished article. It will be a guarantee 
that the article can be purchased with 
full confidence that it will meet every 
reasonable requirement in use. This in 
itself is a notable advance in plas 
development. In addition, British Star 
dards have been drawn up for certain 
moulded articles. So far the only one 
applying to building fittings is that for 
w.c. seats (B.S. 1254), but others are to 
be prepared in due course. 

‘o sum up, plastics have a remarkable 
versatility. While they undoubtedly lend 
themselves to a variety of uses in build- 
ing, those uses must be chosen with dis- 
cretion. New ideas must be subjected 
to careful trial at every stage of develop- 
ment. 


‘WATER SUPPLY ON 
A HOUSING SITE 


DIFFERENCE WITH MINISTRY 
OFFICIAL 

DIFFERENCES of opinion in connection 
with the water supply and sewage dis- 
posal methods on new housing sites at 
Bosbury and Mathon, between an official 
of the Ministry of Health and the archi- 
tect to Ledbury Urban District Council, 
were mentioned at a recent meeting of the 


Council. ; 
A report of the meeting between mem- 
bers of the Council and their officials 


with a representative from the Ministry 
of Health Regional Office detailed 
alterations to be carried out on the pro- 
posed plans. Upon the assurance that 
these alterations would be carried out, 
the official gave approval for work to 
begin on both sites. 

The architect (Mr. F. E. C. Davo“), 
following the meeting, asked to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility because it was 
his opinion that with the proposed al- 
terations the scheme would not work. 

Mr. Davoll gave a full account of 
what the Ministry official wanted, and 
described him as a “rabid enthusiast.” 
He did not question his knowledge, but 
rather his appreciation of it. 

On a pro 1 to appeal to a higher 
authority, Mr. A. J. Kitson asked Mr. 
Davoll if he thought he could convince 
Whitehall that he was right, and that the. 
Ministry official was wrong. 

Mr. Davoll replied that they might 
come up against the same sort of thing 
White but they would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it had been 
confirmed by the higher authority. 

It was finally agreed to support the 
architect in all counter proposals he 
wished to make on the subject. 


A CATHEDRAL REBORN *4 


Tue cathedral at Poznan in Poland is 
now being restored. According to Dr. 
W. J. Rose, the Professor of Polish 
Literature and History at the University 
of London, the bombing and shelling of 
war time has been a blessing in disguise. 
The cathedral was formerly a baroque 
and ugly building. Since the war ex- 
cavation and stripping of stucco has 
revealed a pure Gothic structure under- 
neath the surface with Romanesque 
remains of a still older church. Dr. Rose 
States that “the whole edifice, when 
> ra will present a new and recovered 

ory. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYING 


FLETCHER’S ANTITIES. 12th Edition. 
Revised by A. E. Baylis. (London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 30s. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF QUANTITY SURVEYING. by 
R. D. Wood, LL.B. (The Estates 
Gazette Ltd.) 37s. 6d. net. 


It was in one respéct unfortunate that 
the 12th edition of Fletcher’s Quantities 
was already in print. when, late in 1947, 
the a issue of the revised 
Standard Method of Measurement was 
announced. Am Appendix has, however, 
been introduced into the volume and it 
deals comprehensively with the S.M.M. 
amendments and is adequately back 
referenced to the context; this proves a 
useful analysis of the amendments and 
a timely commentary on them. This new 
edition of “Fletcher” has been con- 
siderably revised and recast in form by 
Mr. Baylis and it remains a_ standard 
work of reference containing information 
and technical data not found gathered 
together in any other single volume. 

In the section devoted 'to examples of 
taking-off, one or two of the more vene- 
rable relics might perhaps have been 
dispensed with in this edition in favour 
of something more likely to be met with 
in current practice; for example, the 
detailed taking-off of a cast iron pillar 
has nowadays little more than academic 
interest. On the other hand the examples 
in Structural Steelwork are admirable 
both in exposition and in_ general 
commentary. 

This is not primarily a volume for the 
beginner, but a work of reference for 
which a niche should be found in every 
quantity surveyor’s office. As befits such 
a work, it has a satisfying Index. 

One unfortunate printer’s error is noted 
on p. 125, where the first roof-covering 

i ion appears as 35ft. 6in. x 35ft. 6in. 
instead of 35ft. 6in. x 15ft. 6in., which 


mistake draws attention to the fact that 


the roof in question could better have 
been taken off in two squarings instead 
of three as given. 

The second volume under review is a 
new work in the didactic field of quantity 
surveying, and Mr. Wood brings his 
wide ¢ as a teacher and lecturer 
into play im producing a work that will 
commend itself particularly to the student 
making his first appr to taking-off 
quantities. The work is based on and 
written around the 4th (1948) Edition of 
the S.M.M. and it is therefore perhaps a 
little un rous of the author, in giving 
credits for the S.M.M. on Page 19, that 
he should ignore the guiding hand of 
the R.I.C:S. whilst in the same paragraph 

iving a questionable “ sanction” to the 
itute of Builders. 

The author has limited himself to 
simple examples in a series of uncon- 

structural features, dealt with 
step by «step in commentary and ex- 
position, that will give the student a 
clear insight to the problems that arise 
ip taking-off, and the princi to be 
observed. The disadvan of this’ 
approach is that the examples given are 
inevitably framed to the preconceptions 
of the text, and being independent of one 
another and pf a structural whole they 
miss at eae conformity which. 
in accepting a_ itive building as the 
field of play, gives a sense of satisfaction 
to the student in fitting together the 
sections that make up and complete the 
whole. Where each chapter is self-con- 
oe r wap there is an inevitable tedious- 

ine extensive, repetitive sequences, 
and whilst certain personal ilecti 
of the author may not irk the student, 
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48,000, equal to the monthly average of 
1940. Priority has also been given to 
wharf restoration at Telok Anson and to 
the re-laying of the branch line serving 
the port. Both these ports handle a con- 
siderable volume of petroleum and rice 
imports and dollar-earning exports such 


the’ more advanced man may find a 
measure of tiresomeness in some of the 
author’s disputable obiter dicta; it is 
fidgetty also to see every single mention 
of take-off, taking-off and working-up 
ensconced in inverted commas. One must 
commend, however, the clarity of the 
drawings and in general the accuracy of 
the figure work and the useful Ap- 
pendices. 

One or two errors are perhaps to be 
excused in so weighty a first edition, as 
for example the short measurement of 
oo walling on page 166 (where it is 
orgotten that the girth of eaves filling 
has been taken to mean height only); 
and that in the extensive exposition of 
taking-off finishings no indication is given 
that plastering and decoration should be 
adjusted for skirtings. Such items as 


as rubber and tin. Track-laying on the 
Telok Anson branch line commenced in 
August, 1946, and in May, 1947, the line 
was reopened for goods traffic. A 
major feature of the reconstruction work 
being carried out at the railway’s work- 
shops at Sentul was the removal of the 
debris left after the allied air attack in 
February, 1945. By May, 1948, about 
4,000 wagon loads of wreckage had been 
removed. Restoration work is planned 
to make = ancwye x use of local re- 
J s sources and special efforts were made to 
these will, however, give the student the salvage all usable steelwork and other 
opportunity to catch up with the author material. A total of 230,000 square 
in his expressed hope of constructive feet of temporary workshops has been 
criticism. S.W.H. constructed and it was found possible 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ° bring some of the less damaged build- 


ings into use after temporary repairs. 
MALAYAN RAILWAYS An interesting example of improvisation 
POST-WAR PROGRESS 


in the construction of the new work- 

: shops has been the use of igloo-type, 
DurinG the Japanese occupation, steel-arch roofing, originally intended 

Malayan railways suffered severe dam- for aircraft hangars of 150 feet span. 

age through bombing, neglect, looting 

and bad workmanship. During the first 


The restoration of the Connaught 

: bridge at Klang, near Port Swettenham, 
year of liberation technicians and equip- 
ment were supplied to the railway by the 


was the first major work of reconstruction 
military authorities. Meanwhile, a Rail- 


to be undertaken. The repairs were 
finally completed by July, 1946, when the 

way Construction Department was 

established to undertake major recon- 


bridge was opened to traffic. Repairs to 

t the Nal bridge in Kelantan were com- 

struction works. pleted in April, 1948, and much progress 
The building of a wharf for trading 

vessels at Port Swettenham is of tech- 


has been made in the reconstruction of 
nical interest. A continuous wharf, 600 


the Guillemard bridge over the river 
Kelantan, Malaya’s largest bridge struc- 
feet long, is being constructed by join- 
ing together and extending two small T- 


ture. Both these bridges are on the east 
head wharves. According to a statement 


coastline, the restoration of which in- 
volves the re-laying of 200 miles of track 

issued by the Malayan Railways Ad- 

ministration in April, the reconstruction 


and the rebuilding of nine large bridges. 
will be completed this year The ECONOMY IN LEAD 
monthly average of tonnage cleared ALTERNATIVES NOW FREELY 
during the first quarter of 1948 was AVAILABLE 











- _ IN a supplement to Ministry of Health 
Circular 76/46 (“Lead No. 5”) the Min- 
ister of Health states that the shortage 
of lead sheet and pipe for the construc- 
tion of houses and other types of build- 
ing during the last three years has led 
of necessity to an insistence on the use 
of alternative materials in circumstances 
where lead would otherwise have been 
specified. Alternatives to lead in the 
various forms recommended in_ the 
Economy Memoranda have become, for 
the most part, freely available. It has, 
therefore, been considered that formal 
insistence on adherence to the Economy 
Memoranda is no longer necessary and 
their cancellation has already been an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Works. 

The supplement contigues: It should 
be clearly understood, however, that the 
total quantity of lead sheet and pipe 
available for building construction has 
neither been incr nor is likely to 
be so increased for some time to come. 
In these circumstances water undertak- 
ings are being asked to refrain from in- 
, sisting on the use of lead for complete 
internal installations of cold water pipes 
where other types of pipe are suitable. 

Lead sheet and pipe will still continuc 
to be essential for a number of a 
and if housing authorities have difficulty 
‘in obtaining supplies for these purposes, 
they should communicate with the Prin- 
cipal Housing Officer of the Ministry of 
Health. For non-housing work com- 
munications should be sent to 
Regional Materials Distribution Officer. 
Ministry of Works. 
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The Mobile Home. 


MOBILE HOMES FOR 
EXECUTIVE STAFFS 


FOR USE ON BUILDING SITES 

In order to avoid delays caused by 
lack of accommodation near new sites, 
Messrs. John Laing and Son, Litd., 
building and engineering contractors, have 
purchased six mobile homes for their 
executive staff. These homes will be 
towed to the building sites and agents 
and their wives can move in immediately. 

The mobile homes are an addition to 
the other mobile plant already used by 
John Laing and Son Ltd., including 
mobile offices, mobile workshops, mobile 
canteens and sleeping quarters. 

The mobile homes measure 22 ft. by 
7 ft. with 7 ft. head room. They each con- 
tain two bedrooms, separated by a sliding 
wall. This wall can be folded back by day 
and the two rooms converted into a 
lounge. A separate kitchen unit contains 
a sink, gas stove and specially cooled 
pantry. Adjoining is a small bathroom 
with a shower and wash basin, There is 
central heating throughout. 

There is also a double bed cabinet, 
which closes up to the wall, after the bed 
has been made, without disturbing the 
bedclothes. When it is closed all that is 
seen is an oak cabinet, complete with 
fitted mirror. The cabinet is ventilated 
on both sides to ensure the bedclothes 
being continually aired. One advantage 
is that the bed can be made as usual in 
the morning, instead of the housewife 
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The 





having to begin bedmaking late at night. 
The second double bed is a unit in the 
form of a settee. 

Two large wardrobes, a _ chest of 
drawers and incidental lockers provide 
the cupboard room. rt furniture 
includes a_ glass-fronted book-case, 
writing desk, two easy chairs and 
dining table with four chairs. 

All the furniture units in the kitchen 
are constructed with coloured trans- 
lucent “ Perspex” plastic, which lets the 
light though to the inside of the cup- 
boards. There is also a refrigerator, 

Tbe walls of the larder are nollow and 
contain the main water supply. The 
homes are built by Coventry Steel Cara- 
vans, Ltd. 
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BESPOKE.FRAMES 
SPECIAL SEATS 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS 
can obtain high-class Chairs and 
Special Seating by specifying “FIRM- 
BACK CHAIRS” and “CINNAMON 
FRAMES” in their instructions to 
Furnishing Contractors 


J.CINNAMON L? 


Chair Frame Mohess to the Upholstering Trade 


FIRMBACK WADARS. ANDREWS ROAD, C/ORIBGE HEATH 
TONBON, 64 














lounge, showing folding wali for conversion 
two bedrooms, 














































HUMAN CHARITY NEEDED 


B.C.B.1. SEEKS GREATER 
RECOGNITION 


ALTHOUGH the Builders’ Clerks’ Bene- 
volent Institution covered an extremely 
large area, it was possible that it was 
unknown to many in the building trade 
who were in need of help, said Mr. 
S. H. F. Putrey, F.R.G.S., honorary 
treasurer of the Institution, when speak- 
ing at the annual dinner at the Cafe 
Royal, Regent-street, on Tuesday, He 
asked those present to make the functions 
of the organisation known in quarters 
where its aid would be appreciated and 
revealed that the amount collected by 
the Institution to date in the current year 
was £1,111 15s. 

Mr. Tuomas E. Scott, F.R.1.B.A., 
proposing the toast to the Institution, said 
that we lived in an age when a sometimes 
too generous Government sought to care 
for every action in our lives. It wanted 
to administer to our every need. But our 
everyday needs could only be catered for 
in a mechanical way. Real benevolence 
took account of the man who fell on 
hard times. The Institution did in fact 
administer charity in a human manner. 

Mr. CiirrorD C. Tro.iope, F.LO.B., 
president of the Builders’ Clerks’ Bene- 
volent Institution responded to the toast. 

The toast to the guests was proposed 
by Mr. Eric W. Rice, C.B.E., J.P., 
F.1.O.B., immediate past-president of the 
Institution, in a very witty rece, The 
responses were given by rR. BRYAN 
LATHAM, immediate past-president of the 
Timber Trades Federation of the U.K., 
and Mr. ALFRED Harris, F.R.LC.S. The 
last speaker said that in these anxious and 
difficult days surveyors often turned to 
the leading skilled men of the Institution 
for the solution of many of the costing 


problems that assailed them. He had 
never known them to _ refuse to 
collaborate. 





L.M.B.A. Donations. 

The London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion has sent a donation of 20 guineas to 
the Builders’ Clerks Benevolent Institu- 
tion, of which Mr. C. C. Trollope, a 
former president of the L.M.B.A., is this 
year’s ident. It has also sent a dona- 
tion of five guineas to the Brixton School 
of Building for its prize fund. The 


Senior School’s prize distribution for last 
session is to take place on Tt y, 
November 23, at County Hall. Sir Luke 
Faweett, C.B.E., will distribute the prizes 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


The late Mr. J. B. Middleton. 


Mr. J. B. Middleton, managing direc- 
tor of Malcolm Sacieod and and Co., Ltd., 
cast stone manufacturers, of Waitham- 
stow, E.17, died on September 28. He 
had been with the firm for nearly 50 
years, 


R.LB.A. Golfing Society. 


A meeting of the R.ILB.A. Golfing 
Society was held at Sundridge Park Golf 
Club on September 1. The results were: 
The Allensby Bowl and Society Spoon 


won by Mr. Alem Walker, with a score of 

78—6=72. Runners-up: Mr. ae 

Firmin, 82—6=76, and Mr. C. Tucker, 

94—18=76. The afternoon 4-ball bogey 

competition was won by Mr. John Grey 

- 9 Mr. Felix Wilson, with a score of 
up. 


District Heating in Coventry. 
The question of including the Coventry 
and Warwickshire Hospital in the first 
stage of the city’s district heating scheme 
is to be discussed with the Ministry of 
Health. This has been decided by the 
Coventry Planning and Redevelopment 
Committee, who have also requested offi- 
cers concerned with the scheme to pre- 
pare a joint report on the question. A 
conference is to be held with the Ministry 
of Fuel and Pewer to consider the general 
= of the installation of a district 
ting scheme for the central area of 
Coventry. 


Supplement to Gravel Report. 

Following the recently issued Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Sand and 
Gravel set up by the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, the Ballast, Sand 
and Allied Trades Association has pre- 

ed a booklet for the information of 
ocal authorities and the general public, 
offering illustrations of the matters re- 
ferred to in the report. Copies may be 
obtained free of charge from The Associa- 
tion at 48, Park-street, W.1. 


New Branch of Engineers’ Guild. 


A —— of The Engineers’ Guild 
members will be held at yg ar Hall, 
Caxton-str., $.W.1, at 6 p.m. on October 
20, to inaugurate the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Guild and to elect a Provisional 
Committee to develop the Branch. An 
address on “Branch Organisation and 
Activities ” will be given by Mr. J. H. W. 
Turner, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.M.LC.E., and a 
lantern lecture on “ Humour in Engineer- 
ing and Building” will be given by Mr. 
J. Singleton-Green, M.Sc., A.M.LC.E., 
A.M.LMech. E. The chairman will be 
Mr. J. Rawlinson, M.1.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 


L.M.B.A. Golf. 


_ Twenty-eight members took out cards 
in the autumn meeting held at Stoke 
Poges on September 29. In the morning 
a medal round was played for the Cap- 
tain’s prize, which was won by P. B. 
Prowting with a score of 82—12=70. 
The afternoon competition was a green- 
some foursome, the winners being P. H. 
Bates (6) and L. Dobbs (12), with 41 
points. The annual general meeting was 
pee ieerne held and the following offi- 
cers elected for 1949: Captain, Mr. H. B. 
Kerr, M.C., J.P. (Messrs. James 
Carmichael (Contractors), Ltd.) Commit- 
tee, Mr. P. H. agg ee essrs.* Thos. Bates 
& Son, Ltd.); Mr. R. R. Costain, C.B.E. 
(Messrs. hard Costain, Ltd.); Mr. P. 
Fotheringham Parker (Messrs. Patman 
~ ce ee 00). a. Sec. and 

Treasurer r x essrs. Hay- 
mills (Contractors) Ltd.). : 
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TRADE NEWS 


Change of Address. 


From October 2 the new address of 
the Newcastle branch of Messrs. Cox and 
s, Ltd., is Commercial Union Build- 


ings, 47, Pil -street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1 (tel.: Newcastle 20685/6, un- 
changed). 


Sales Agreement Terminated. 

The sales agreement between Messrs. 
Asbestocrat, Ltd., and Messrs. J. and M. 
Cobb, Ltd., of Swansea, was terminated 
on September 30. In future, Asbestocrat, 
Ltd., will be trading direct from their 
factory at 642, Mumbles-road, Southend, 
Swansea, with a London office at 34, 
Clements-lane, Lombard-street, E.C.4. 


Exports for Electrical Industry. 


Messrs. H. Fisher (Oldham) Ltd., of 
Glodwick-road, Oldham, Lancs, manufac- 
turers of electrical domestic appliances, 
have recently booked a large order from 
an Argentine concern. This will include 
the supply of electric “ Fisher” washing 
machines, to the. value of 260,000 
dollars within the next twelve months. 
The firm is also busy, on the execution 
of a large order for water heaters for 
South Africa. In order to meet existing 
orders within the shortest possible time, 
the company has arranged for day and 
night shifts. 


Hopton-Wood Stone. 

In a statement issued on behalf of The 
Hopton-Wood Stone Firms, Ltd., atten- 
tion is drawn to a “ rather prevalent im- 
ae * among the users of Hopton- 

ood stone that this material is no 
longer to be had. This is not the case, 
the statement adds; in fact, it is available 
in larger quantities than ever before. 
There od been a shortage over the past 
two years due to the remodelling of the 
Middleton quarry. This is now com- 
pleted and the production of blocks 
should now be at a rate far higher. than 
ever before reached. 

































SILVER, GOLD & CHROMIUM | 
BRASS,COPPER.NICKEL & TINPLATING 
OXIDISING. LACQUERING s STOVE ENAMELUING 


Repairs & Restoration 



































WE Specialise in replating 


BUILDERS & ELECTRICAL 

FITTINGS 
MASS PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
AVAILABLE 


FOR PLATING & POLISHING NEW GOODS POR NOME EXPORT 


JOHN WILKINS: Colo. 


231-243 ST. JOHN ST. CLERKENWELL 
LONDON E.C./ 


phone: TERminus 2176/8 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Edinhurgh.—Dean of Guild Court approved 7 
houses at Broomhouse, Corstorphine, for Si. 
Andrew Housing Assoc., 27, Alva-st. 

Edinburgh.—Dean of "Guild Court approved 
resumption of work on erection of secondary 
school at Pilton-ave., Granton. Plans by J. & 
F, oes (FF.), 47, Charlotte-st., Leith. 

.—Royal Scots Club have received 
ante o memorial scheme at West Princes. 
st. Gardens, costing £25,000. Architect, Sir 
Frank Mears (F: 44, Queen-st., Edinburgh 2 

Glasgow.—A terations and additions proposed 
at Great Western-ter., for which the architects 
are Whyte & Nicol, 31, North Frederick:si.. 
Glasgow.—Additions and alterations, etc., at 
Saracen-st., for which the architect ig A. D. 
Hislop, 224. St. Vincent-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Additions and alterations at 35 to 
41, Annfield-st., for which the architects are 
Gratton & MacLean, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 
—New building proposed for the Church of 
Christ —— at Clifton- ~. for which the 





aonnees is M. Gardner, West George- 
e , Glasgow. corporation Nichitbete Municipal- 
dgs., 


have pane in hand for alterations and 

additions at Kelvingrove Art Galleries. 
Ruthergien.—Housing scheme proposed, for 

\ the architects are Cowie & Miller, Cleland- 


r jishaw. E 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details o | Biggs a Appointments open will 
be found in dvertisement pages of this 
and previous issues, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t+) 
denotes closing date for applications ; the name 
and address at: the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
OCTOBER 2. 
iggy T.C.—66 flats at Bourne-way, 
mores B. Dep. 2s. 
2 alr “T.6.—30 flats at Tylney-rd. B.E. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 23. 


Cookham.—Eight houses at rear of The Bull 
Inn, Bisham. J. H. Beevis, Architect and 8. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

tCrosby 74 eae houses at seinen ave.. 
Seaforth. R. fongy ae A.M.LC.E., B.E. & 
6... Town Hal Dep. £2 2s. 

Mia ig Walden R.D.C. ae houses at Lang- 
ley. - W. Overall, C., Debden-rd. 


OCTOBER a 
Cowes (!. of W.) U.D.C.—50 houses at New- 
port -rd. E. & 8., Northwood House, Cowes. 
p. £2 2s. 


Eltham R.D.C.—Five pairs of bungalows, to- 
gether with drains, fences = small sewage 
lant at Stone-st., Lympne. , Council Offices. 

yminge, Kent. ‘Dep. £2 2s 
New Romney Te Conpietion of XO partly 
—— houses. W. Lamacraft, T.C. Dep. £1 1s. 
Skipton U.D.C.—32 a at Horse Close site. 

S., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s 
Tavistock R.D.C.—Six houses at Walkhamp- 
ton. Vanstone & Partners, architects, National 
Provincia] Bank- oern.. Tavistock. Dep. £3 3s. 
Worcester T.C.—12 houses at Newtown No. 2 


estate, City E., 22, Bridge-st. Dep. £5 5s. 

T uth T.00% neal Satie ds Mi 
—32 a ople’s dwe age 

at Lynn- ag North — BB. Howard 


North Shields. Dep. £2 

asvenan 28. 

Cornwall C.C.—Canieen, central kitchen and 
garages at Tremorvah, Truro. S. eh County 
A., Bang A Hall, Truro. Dep. £2 

Truro T.C.—30 houses, ty City S. 


Dep. £3 3s. 
OCTOBER 29. 

Lindsey C.C.—Two pairs of police houses at 
St. Hugh’s-ave., Cleethorpes. County A., County 
Offices. Lincoln: 

Pembroke R.D.C. —Eight houses at Cosheston. 
4 Owen Parry and Lewis, Ammanford. Dep. 






BS sid og 
, Hertford c.—One “alt of houses at 
« Barleyerott, “ Koawell C., 20, Castle-st. Dep. 
By Eaton U.D.C.—40 houses at wererve- 

estate, scheme No. 18. 4H. Rave 
ML an E., Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 

+* Portsmouth Workshops, Caretaker's 
Lodge, Gas meter House, ae works and ser- 
vione comprising 


e 1 of Technical Colleze 
Annexe, Anglesea- City A., Municipal 
es. Dep. 
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NOVEMBER 1. 
+ Durham ©.C.—Completion of part of build- 
ings of Stockton-on-Tees Grammar School, 
oxbridge-ave. County A., Court-la. 
+*Durham 6.C. —Completion of Crook New 
Modern School. County A., Court-la., Durham. 
\ Hornsey T.C.—37 flats, ‘maternity’ and child 
wel iat centre and council store at Church-a. 
J Melville ees B.E. 
Pewsey R.0.C.— Eight houses. 
E. Council Of es, Peres. Wilts. 


J. Timothy, 
Dep. 


ee R.D.C.—Six houses and 4 flats at Hizh 

Halstow, 8 flats at Hoo, 12 houses at Cuxton 

and 4 houses at Cooling. . & &., Council 
Offices, Frindsbury Hill. Dep. £5 5s. 
bd ihe yp - 

es yisden D.C.—30 flats at Jack-la. 

rae "Bradley (A). 4, Wood-st., Bolton. 


Po 2 2s 
NOVEMBER 3, 

*Blaby R.D.C.—48 houses in three contracts 
in Woodland-dr., Braunstone. E. & S. Dep. 
£2 2 %@ 

Bournemouth C.B.—13 houses at Montgomery- 
ave.. Kinson estate. Boro’ A. (Room 51). 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Yeovil T.C.—24 houses. Milford 
Peter Warren and Roydon Cooper (FF.), 
id Oxford Inn, West Hendford, Yeovil. 


£2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 5. 

Kettering 7.C.—Group 3b 18 dwellings and 
Group 5 24 dwellings, all at Stamford-rd. 
estate. B.E., 3, Gold-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 6. 


Deal T.C.—34 houses at Orchard-ave. estate. 
B.E. & §., Municipal Office, Queen-st. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 8. 
Aberdare U.D.C.—20 houses at Penywaun. E. 
Vestry — Dep. £2 2s. 


site. 
Dep. 


estate. 
The 
Dep. 


& s. 

Abertillery U.D.C.—86 houses at Rose Hey- 
worth site. H. J. Williams, C., Counci) Offices. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


Bilackwelj R.D.C.—18 houses off Rowthorne- 
‘a. Glapwell, aia pc Architect and Housing 
Supt., “ Dale-close,” , Chesterfield-rd. South, 
Mansfield, Notts. Dep. £2 2s. 

"Huntingdon C.C. itchen and dining-reom, 
Woodston County Primary School. T. Long- 
staff, County 8. and Architect, Walden House, 


Huntingdon. 
NOVEMBER 9. 
liferd T.C.—62 houses at Maypole estate, part 
ll. B.E. & 8., Town Hall. Dep. £4 4s. 
Nuneaton T.C.—192 houses at Caldwell 


estate. C. Ashton, A.M.Inst.C.E., B.S., Council 
House. Dep. £2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 11. 
Salop C.C.—(a) Erection of instructional 


block at Shropshire College of Domestic Science 
and Dairywork. Radbrook, Shrewsbury; (b) 
erection of residentia} wing. Willink & Dod, 
Cunard-bldgs., Liverpool 3. Dep. £2 2s., payable 


to 4.0, 
NOVEMBER 15. 

Battersea B.C.—(1) 21 flats at Sf. John’s-hill; 
(2) 20 flats at a rd.; (3) 17 flats at 
Nig ghtingale-la. B.E. & S, Town Hall. Dep. 

ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
OCTOBER 2. 
1Maiden and Coombe _ —Construction of 


7 oe Planning hoad No. B.E., Municipal 
Mhces. 
NOVEMBER 1. 
Hornchurch U.D.C.—760 yds. of 9-in. dia. 


stoneware soil sewer at Bryant-ave. E. & 8S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Rowley Regis T.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Brickhouse Farm estate. B.E, & S.. Municipal- 
bidgs., Old Hill. Staffs. Dep. b 2s. 

NOVEMBER 3. 

Stoke-on-Trent T.C.—Street works and sewers 
at Chell Heath site, Tunstall. City 
Dep. £3 (Treasury notes). 

NOVEMBER 4. 3 

Mere and Tisbury R.D.C.—Service reservoir 
at Warminster Hollow. T. Ward Whitfield, 
Hilperton, Trowbridge, Wilts. Dep. £2 2s 

NOVEMBER &. 

Bromley T.C.—Road and sewer works at 

Bourne-way. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 12. 

Oakengates U.D.C.—Pumping _ttation. trans- 
former house, etc. Contract No. 6 A. H. 8. 
Waters, M.L. . 25, Temple- rom, Birmingham, 
2. Dep. £3 3s. 

NOVEMBER 13. : 

Thorne R.D.C.—800 lin. yds. of 12-in. spun-iron 
Pumping main at Stainforth, W, H. Radford 
& Son, Albion-chbrs., King-st., Nottingham. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 15. 
Worthing R.D.C.—Construction of sewerage 
— at Sompting. E. & 8, 15, Mill-rd. Dep. 
3s. 


NOVEMBER 23. 
1R.D.C.—Sewerage and sewage > 
H. Wainwright, S., 
Dep. £3 3s. 


*Dra 
posal works at Hodnet. 
Cheshire-st., Market Drayton. 
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BUILDER PRICES 

Lead Sheet and Pipe. 
Following a rise in the cost of lead, 
the Minister of Works has authorised 
an increase of £23 5s. per ton in the 
maximum sellin Lac ag * hang sheet 





and pipe from 








novemsen ¢ 27. 

Easingwold R.D.C.—Contract 1: Construction 
of reservoir at Crayke. Contract 2: Laying 
about 26 miles of 8-in. dia. cast-iron water 
mains. -C., Council Offices, Croft House. Dep. 
£5 each contract. 

NOVEMBER 27. 

Ryedale Joint Water Board.—Contract te (a) 
Pumping and headworks station at East Ness; 
(b) reservoir at Yearsley ; (c) reservoir at Terring- 
ton; (d) reservoir at Kirbymoorside. Contract 
2: Laying approx. 28 miles of cast-iron. water 
mains from 12 in. dia. downwards. 4, 
Maltongate, Malton, Yorks. Dep, £5 each 
contract. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Balham.—F.LAts.—Plans Rrcpered by Poulton 
and Freeman, 96. Dorset House, Gloucester-pl., 
N.W.1, for flats. ae, surveyors, E. kK. 
Babbs & Son, 40, James’s-pl., ia 

Bethnal Green. Bh Blan mye: 8, —L.C.C. pro- 

se compulsory purchase of site at junction of 
‘emple-st. and Hackney-rd. for partial ‘*e- 
development. 

Caterham and Warlingham.—Hovsine.— 
LF tee 14 dwellings at Mill House estate 
site 0 . 

Caterham and Warlingham.—-Cuvurcn.—R.C. 
gaihersiies propose church at The Warren, War- 
ingham 

Cheisea.—Fts.—B.C. hope to start next year 
on West Chelsea scheme, involving 809 dwell- 
ings. Edward Armstrong (F.), 19, Manchester- 


sq., W.1. 

GChiswick.—ALTERATIONS.—At 251-253, Chiswick 
High-rd., W.4. Pag ae T. Mortimer Burrows 
an Partners, Bedford- row, W.C.1. 

Dag 1d erg * Ae —B.C. to ask M.H. 
approve lag -out of Avenue-gdns. estate for ie 
tion of 20 houses. 

East Mam.—Rerstatement.—Of Windmill 
Stores public-house, 318, Burges-rd. Architects, 
Stewart and Hend y. 90, Fenchurch-st., E.C.3. 

Eiltham.—Temp. Hovsine.—Woolwich B.C. ‘to 
peraege land for temp. housing at Well Hall- 


Futham.—Scsoo..—Rebuilding of Ackmar-rd. 
school. proposed by L.C.C., who are making 
compulsory purchase order ‘for Basuto-rd. site. 

Greenwich.—Scnoo,.—Prim. sch. at 7 page 
pk. estate, at £172,465, approved by L.C.C. 
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eemenerentie Asensene, —To St. "s 
School. Harry D. A. Watney, ree Hy a ie 
4a, Frederick’s-pl., Old Jewry, E.C.2, Surveyor 
to the Governors, Quantities | N..O. Waums- 
iy, RSE, enema a Surrey- 

sch. at White 


city estate, at i estate, at oa. saporoned by opel 


pulsory oe a prot tn for site at Bolton-gdns. 
and Bolton-gdns. for later building for 
Bousfield prim. schools. 
Lewisham.—Scuoo..—Prim. ef Wyeeieet- 
y L. 


Edgware-rd., for Gordon & Co., property agents. 
Charles Courtier & Co., 28, A Willcoet rd., W.3, cons. 
building and quantity surveyors. 
Paddington. — Reconstruction. — After war 
Farag of Lal 16 and 17, Condui , for 
abe oy - agents. Charles ter & Co. 
2, Oil ott-rd., W.3, consulting building and 


quantity surveyors. 

Piumstead.—Trmp. Hovsina. a B.C. 
to oognite following sites for temp. housing : 
i, Ferme oe pe ge 187, Ps 3g 4, 
and 8. ” Glyndon-rd. ; 4, 

. 18a, "Dane oa, yon 


12a, 14. Ifa, 16, l6a 
Rochester.—M.H. allocated 50 houses to OTe. 
St. Panoras.—Resvumpixne.—Town planning 
approval given to rebuilding of Royal Throat, 
Nose and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn-rd. Archi- 
tects, Daniel Watney, Elliort, Inman and Nunn, 


Preachers-ct., Charterhouse, E.C.1. 
South —Resvm.pinc.—Plang by P. D. 
ca enigh Holborn, W.C.1, for rebuild- 


39-57. Estcourt-rd 
jarts—PopLic Hovse.—Plans by Emden, 
Egan Co., 44, Richmond-pk.-rd., Barnes 
ee as. for temp. public house at 196, Southwark- 
Dp 
Tuise Hill. ene ~—-Prim. sch., at £141,425, 
—— by L.C.C. 
Wembliey.—Fiats.—B.C. to include sites of 
Gloucester House and Cambridge House in 
— Court flats scheme. 
est Ealing.—Snors.—Plans by A. McClelland 
& oes Ltd., 320, Balham High-st., og # con- 
version into 33 lock-up shops, etc., of. 67, 6& and 


71, Broadway. 

Westminster.— Rerarrs. Pa ng to 199 
Buckingham Palace-rd., for the Art Metal Con. 
struction Co., Ltd. Architects, Chamberlain 
and Willows, 23, Moorgate, E.C.2. 

.—Fiats.—L.C.C. propose flats at 


° New rt-pl. with sh nd 

ewport-pl. with shops on grou 
Westminster.—Fiats.—L. Ce. pi flats at 
11, Belgrave-rd. ; 7-11, Guildhouse. st.; and 75-78, 


Eccleston-sq. sites. 
Woolwich.—Scnoo..—Prim. sch. at Horn-pk. 
estate approved by L.C.C. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Ainwick.—Reavell & Cahill, Lloyds Bank- 
chbrs., are architects for 18 flats at Argyle-st., 
Alnmouth, for R.D.C. 

Bath.—Hawarden Laundry, Claremount-rd., 
contemplate extension of premises. Plans by 
Mowbray, Green & Partners, Queen-sq. 

Berwick.—T.C. received sanction to build 100 
houses, 

Bexhill-on-Sea.—Rebuilding of warehouse, 

indsor-rd., for T. — & Sons, Ltd., ee 

all-sq. Architect, E. Maynard. FS.L, 


Collington-ave. 
—E.C. to expedite reconditioning 
A. Steele (A.). 


of Little Green infants’ school. 
74, Broad-st. 

Blackburn.—T.C. nropose 4 day nurseries at 
approved sites.—Extensions to health office for 
health centre.—E.C. ig my conversion of 
* Woodville,” eqert into school. 

B .—R sthosition propose church 
hall at Devonshire - ‘ P 

big ye propose erection of maternity 
“il etbenton child ra centre. 
.—British Legion branch members 
propose secae naenaries hal} at £3,000. 

Bolton.—T.C. applying for sanction to borrow 
£6,866 for day nursery at Roxalina-st.—T.C. pro- 
pose 100 houses and 20 by tg enterprise. 

Brierley WHill.—Staff« E propose nursery 
school at Tile House-la. 

Grigg.—Rev. T. C. Chapman, P.P. St. Mary’s, 
Rigby-st., and Catholic authorities propose 
pe ag oon ien and improvement to school 


at 

Brighton.— Standean & 
Suag rm 78, High- 
8 


Brighton.—Watch Cttee. seeking permission to 
— building police station and magistrates’ 
cou 

Brixworth.—R.D.C. propose houses at Welford. 

Assn. propose grass- 


ase oe ite gy pal 
pita A actory at Avoncroft, Stoke Prior, at 


oy TC. nursery schools at Fish- 

pool, Elton wane esham districts. 
Gaernarvon.—Caernarvons. E.C. propose din- 

jng-rooms cues aod kitchens at Brynrefail grammar 


New farmhouse. 
Architects, Powell & Co., 


ach. and lon county jun. sch. 
—Calcutta Electric Supply Co 
Ltd., Victoria House, Southampton-row, to build 


new Southern Electricity Geyerating Station at 
£5,000,000.. Cons. Sateen. Merz & McLellan, 
34, Victoria-st., 
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Cartisie.—T.C. approved:—Stores to motor 
works, Mary-st., for < County Motors, Ltd. ; office 
block, In awake, for Fraichett Bros. 
(Johnston & Wright, , architects, 13, Castle-st.) ; 

ery, Junction-st., for Carlisle 
a i gt ee — (Johnston & Wright, 
soon ts astle-st 

Cheltenham.—Regional Hospital Board ap- 
— maternity hospital at Cheltenham 

meral Eye and Children’s Hospital. 8. E. 
Unwin (F.), Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

Chester,—T.C. approved :—Offices to Reliance 
works for Williams &- Williams, Ltd.; exten- 
to showrooms, Upper Northgate-st., for 

Li ery, 16, Frodsham-st., 
for Seniors (Chester). Lid.; extensions, Co-op. 
Stores, Frodsham-st., for Chester Co-op. Soc., 
Ltd. ; showrooms, Western works, Saltney, Rust- 
proaf Metal Windows, Ltd. 

Chesterfield.—Directors of Lyceum Cinema. 
Whittington Moor, Old Whittington, propose re- 
instatement of cinema. 

Chiniey. Cit be C.C. propose county college. 

Coventry.—Montague Burton, Ltd.; Hudson- 
rd. Woollen Mills Leeds 10, propose shops and 
buildings at Broadgate Shopping Precinct.—St. 
Mary’s Church Parochial Council propose re 
storation of St. Mary’s Church Hall at £7,588. 

try.—Rey. C. T. Kirkland, rector, and 
P.C. of St. John’s Church, propose repairs to 
roof and fabric of church buildings at £19,000. 
—The vicar and P.C.,of Church of St. Francis 
at Radford a ert new church.—W. G. 
Holtham, of 83, Middlecotes, propose cafe and 
garage at Tile Hill-la. 

Gov .—Fire Services Cttee. authorised -e- 
a to central fire station. D. E. E, Gibsen 


)». 

Grewe.—British Railways propose development 
at aa works at £500,000. 

—T.C. approved :—Foundry, Wheat- 
ley Hill-rd., “for International Harvester Co. of 
Great Britain. Ltd.; workshop, St. James-st., 
tor B. Lee; extensions, Victoria Mills. Milehouse- 
la.. for G. Anderson & Sons, Ltd.—T.C. propose 
—— of school of art at £143,000.—T.C, to 

y to M.H. for sanction to borrow £6,000 for 
alterations to Arcadia Cinema, Waterdale, for 
conversion into an aris centie. 

.—Trading estate at Castleside to be 
laid out for six factories. EK. & S., E. C. Lediard, 
Eldon-sq., Newcastle. 

G -—R.D.C. received allocation from 
M.H. for houses by private enterprise.—Lancs 
E.C. propose alterations to Winmarleigh Hail 
a conversion into agricultural college at 

Gultdtord.—Ministry of Food to build head- 
HOW. at £200,000 (prefab. eg Plans, 
Lambeth Bridge House 
.—Q.T.C. Estates, Lid., propose 20 
saaeae at Kent-rd., Quinton. 


Halifax.—E.C. pow extensions to technical 
college, Hopwood-la.. .000 
Hasiand.—P.C. ra Boa community hal] at 
Grassmoor. 


Hereford. — Cheltenham and Hereford 
prewene. Lid., propose altera ions to Anglers’ 
Inn, Union-st. Architects, Sériven, Powell & 
James, Cathedral-chbrs., King-st. 
—U.D.C. received allocation from M.H. 


for 44 houses. 
H —T.C, to build 50 houses at Dal- 
ton estate. 
Mull.—Rebuilding of bakery 
omee-ia- for W. Teanby, Ltd. 


remises, South- 
eorge Williams 


(F.), 6, Wright-st. 
yn to build 94 houses. Plans by 
E. Ba my B.E 
eighie —P.C. approved : —Houses, Green- 


pea lor W. A. Woolridge ; transport garage, 
West-la., for Keighley Bros. ; extensions 
ra workshop, Kensington-st., "Be Fisher Ltd. ; 
Upwood House, Morton, for Jonas Robert- 
shaw: warehouse and office, Ponden-hill, Stan- 
bury, for R. Sunderland & Son; members of 
Congregational Church, Devonshire-st.. propose 
repairs and improvements to church bldgs. at 
£3,000.—T.C. propose alterations to Cavendish- 
st. chapel for adaptation to extensions ‘or 
Keighley technical college. 
worth.—_M.H. authorised 50 houses for 


0. 

Leyland.—U.D.C. received M.H. soureral for 
8 savieuitaral houses at Dunkirk-la 

L .—Lanes E.C. propose dining- 
room and kitchen at county central sch. 

Liverpool—Community buildi on Belle Vale 
estate prceenes M.H. sanction being sought. 

Liverpool.— to borrow £1,495 for purchase 
of sites for ra housing ; £29,000 for 12 flats 
and 11 shops at Brook ‘ouse estate; £122,000 
for 92 houses at Brook House estate; £591 for 
ee of sites at 24-28. Kirkdale-rd. for temp. 
ousing; £1,475 for purchase of wardamaged 
sites for temp, housing. 

verpool C. to erect 18 houses at Cooper- 

ave. South and 28 posses at Booker-ave. 

Liverpool.—City C. proved plans for mission 
church for R.C. waihert ies at le Vale temp. 


tan ten Village Hall Cttee. propose vil- 

ee antel-—Rev. D Licyd Zones, rector. 
and P.C. of “ 
Sones be shore bal gg Chrarch, propons 
(L.), 15 Tettenhall, Wolver- 


THE BUILDER 


M .—R.D.C. rind :—Village hail. 
The Common, Mottram Andrews, for Build- 
ing Cttee. ; B.D.C, preparing layout for houses 
at Shelford. J. H. Waiters (F.). 19, Moody-st., 
Congleton. 

Malton.—North Riding E.C. propose second- 
ary modern school. 

panehaetes,—7-C- approved :—Alterations to 
offices, 34, Princess-st. and St. James’-st., for 
Bradford Dyers’ Association, Ltd. (C. Hoimes, 
architéct, 39, Well-st.. Bradford, Yorks); exten- 
sions to ical Laboratory, Oxford-rd., for 
Victoria University of Manchester ; alterations, 

281, Claremont-rd., Moss Side, for G. J. Mason, 
fia. (E. L. Hoose, architects, 10, Dale-st., Liver- 
; additions to warehouse, Samuel Ogden- 
st. a 652, Granby-row, for A. Kay & Co. 
(H. F. Vv. Newsome (A.), 36, Derby-rd., Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport) ; extensions to works. Crump- 
sall-vale, Blackley, for LC.L, Ltd., “Hexagon 
House, Blackley ; nursery scullery, St. Ambrose 
B.C. sch., Princess-rd., Choriton-cum-Hardy, 
and canteen kitchen, senior sch., Moston-la., 
east, New Moston, for E.C. (L. C. "Howitt (F.). 
City A., Town Hall); extensions to factory, 
Coburg-st. and Minshull-st. South, for Stone- 
bridge Manuf. Co., Lid. (Massey & Greaves 
(A.). 186, Oxford-rd., Chorlton-upon- Medlock) ; 
presb tery to church, Suteliffe- ave., Crowcroft- 
pk., for Bishop of Salford (Harold Greenhalgh 
(L.), 15, Mawdsley-st., Bolton); houses, Cedric- 
rd., Crumpsall, for C. Oldham (Roberts & 
Roberts, architects, 40. King-st.)—T.C. propose 
additional storey - to 14 flats at Greenwood-rd. 
and Haveley Hey, Benchill, at £13,465. 

Matiock.—U.D.C. approved:—Works  exten- 
sions, Cawdor Quarry, for Derbyshire Stone, 


Ltd.; houses, Hurd’s Hollow and New- st., for 
H. Bradshaw & W. Smith—R. H. Hodgson 
proposes houses at Smedley-st. West. 


Mexhborough.—West Riding C.C. proposes 
county pen adjoining Schofield tech. college. 
Midhurst.—R.D.C. to build further houses at 
various sites. Architect, T. Greenfield (F.), 
Newstead, Petersfield-rd., Midhurst. 
Newcastle.—Extensions to be made to offices 
of W. B. Reid & Co., Claremont-rd. Architects, 
Hetherington & Wilson, County-chbrs. 
_ Neweastie.—C. S. Errington, 46, Grainger-st., 
is architect for canteen for McClure & Co., 
Tndustry-rd ve 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—United Newcastle Hos- 
itals, R.V.I., Queen Victoria-rd., to convert 
-33, Claremont- pl. into flats.—M. A. Makenzie, 
1. Eldon-sq., is architect for alterations at 
Northumberland-ct. and  Brunswick- pl. for 
National Farmers’ Union Mutual Ins. Soc.—Re- 
vised plans by 8S. W. Milburn & Partners, 9° 
Esplanade, Sunderland, for extensions to gear 
works at Staines-rd., for George Angus & Co. 
Lid., approved.—R., Appleby, 14, Lanercost-dr . 
to erect 20 houses gt Bellister-gr. and Laner- 
cost-dr. 
Newoastle (Staffs).—E.C. propose prim. sch. 
at es estate. 
umberiand.—C.A., County Hall, New- 
caste on-Tyne, prepared. £48,000 plan for con- 
verting Hexham Hydro into residential college. 
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Northumbertand.— Plans prepared | for, erection 
sae kitchen at Ingram C.E. gchool for 


Norveantertand 0-6, to buy site at Oving. 
ham for school. W. W, Tasker, County Hail, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Norton.—R.D.C. received sanction to borrow 
— for 66 i gs nenaes. bsg 

tingham. rehase land at Can- 
trell-rd. and St. ig F Enk og Bulwell, for erection 
of prim. sch.—T.C, authorised 88 houses at 
Trowell-rd. estate and 6 shops with living acconi- 
modation at Ambergate-rd., Beechdale estate. 

Nuneaton.—T.C. to apply to M.H. for sanc- 
tion = borrow £55,751 for 44 houses at Caldwell 
esta 

Serch—-British Legion proposes club at 
Gathurst-rd. 

Otley.—U.D.C. ee te Extensions to 
works at Knotford Nook for Farnley Sand & 
Gravel Co.; extensions to workings, Otley 
Quarry, Otley Bridge, for Stephen Toulson & 
Sons, Ltd.—U.D.C. propose 36 prefab. houses 
at Weston-la. site. 

Pl .—Parochial Cauncil of Church of 
Holy Redeemer considering plans for rebuilding 
Church of the Holy Redeemer, Ocean-st., Keys- 
ham. Wilfred C. Mangan (F.), 2, Ribbiesdale- 
Pl Preston, Lanes. 

.—W. B. Lane, of Criccieth, propose 
satellite maar at Morfa Bych han. 

Pp —Plans approved for 34 houses at 
Newbolt and Coleridge-roads, 
J. C. Nicholls, 55, Carmarthen-ave., 
Hants. 

Rainford.—U. D. c. 
“ Derby Arms’”’ site. 

Rotherham. 


Paulsgrove, for 
Cosham, 


propose 12 houses at 


—T.C, propose county colleges at 
£1,500,000; prim. and sec. schs. at £1,800,000. 
Salford.— B. Warham (Transport), Ltd., 


209, Waterloo-rd., Cheetham, Manchester 8, pro- 
= offices and garages at Watkin-st., nr. 

roughton Bridge.—Catholic authorities of St. 
Joseph’s, Eliesmere-st., Ordsall, propose rebuild- 
ing damaged part of church. 

Salford.—T.C. approved :—Rebuilding of fac- 
tory at Lower oe -rd. for J. Lee & Co. 
(Leeprafe), Ltd. (Clifford Wild, arch., 72, Bridge- 
st., Deansgate, Manchester 3); club at 10-12, 
Radford- st., Broughton, for Cttee. of Old Man- 
chester Golf Club; canteen ag 7 Regent- 
rd. Brewery, Groves & Whitnalls, 

h.—T.C. Seaqdnad ee kalecnions to 
har ng 9 ve Mount rd., for Scarborough District 
Gs- -op. da. T. Wz Whipp (A.), 15, Valley 
+ rot ng 
h.—T.C. received approval of M.H 
for 12 home at Highfield estate at £14,880.— 
T.C. propose 4 shops at Highfields estate, 
Scalby.—T.C. approved houses at Ste ney-close 
for Ellis & Shaw (Watson & Ritson (LL.), 106. 
George-st., Hull).—Alterations at 27, Huntriss- 
row for E. Lynes (Alderson & Allen (AA.). 
32, St. Nicholas’-st.).—Barrowcliff Community 
Assn. propose hall at Barrowcliff estate. 
fey.—U.D.C. propose 42 houses for 
McKewan, Fillmore & McKewan (A. & F.). 
8, Newhall-st., Birmingham 3. 

Settie—R.B.C. received allocation from M.H 
for 12 agricultural houses at Hellifield, Aust- 
wick and a. 

Ski H. approved erection of 36 houses 
at Horse- close estate by T.C. 

gce 9 .—Warwicks (.C. propose prim. and 
sec. schis 

Southborough.—M.H. allocated 30 houses ‘o 


South Shields.—R. Collins, King-st., is archi- 
tect for dancing instruction hall and garages 
y Back Sunderland-rd. for Mr. G. Daniels.— 

H. Morton & Son, Martins Bank-chbrs., Fow- 
oe st., are architects for factory extensions et 
Tempietown for G. E. R. Hurst: additions to 
Harton Dyeworks, Harton-la. ; and factory addi- 
tions for Lamb’s Products, South Shields. 

Sprothorough.—Building Cttee. propose com- 
munity centre. 

Stockport.—E.C. propese sch. bldgs. at Orme’s 
Farm site, Offerton —, branch -~ gap 
at Thornfield-rd.. Heaton Mersey, at £6,000 

—T.C. approved: :—Additions | to 
Egerton Works, Halton-st., for F. W. Walton & 
Sons, Ltd.; laboratory and offices at Vale-rd. 
works, Heaton Mersey, Melland & Coward, 
Ltd.; additions to Britannia Mills, Ruben-st.. 
Manchester. rd., Heaton Norris. for James 
Beeley & Sons, Ltd—J. Cresswell, Buxton-rd., 
Great Moor, propose motor showrooms, service 
station and garage at Buxton-rd. and South- 
wood-rd., Great Moor. ° 

Stourport.—U.D.C. to seek sanction of M.H. 
for 32 houses. 

Stretford.—E.C. propose school kitchen at 
boys’ grammar school. 

Stretford.—_TC. to erect sey schools at 


Lostock, Barton-rd.., dy-la., Broad-st., 
por aa Old Trafford asptitedoanh area, 
acy-st, 


Sunderiand.—School to be built by E.C. at 
Southwick. as by Ed. Arch. 

Towcester.—R.D.C. received allocation from 
M.H. of 4 houses at Cosgrove, 16 at Towcester. 
6 at Tiffield and 10 by private enterprise. 

T —N.C.B. to erect canteen at Alger- 
non Pit.—L. J. Couves & Partners, Carliot 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, are architects for 
alterations to showrooms and offices at Bedford- 
st. for North-Eastern Electricity Board.—Mar- 
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shall & Tweedy, Grainger House, Biackett-st., 
Newcastie-on-Tyne, prepared plans for work: 
shops at Pier blockyard for Tyne Improvement 
Commission, Bewick-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 

Cold Rolling Mills Ltd. Lime-st., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to erect factory at Collingwood- view. 
Plans prepared by firm’s own staff.—Plans ap- 
roved for schoo} dinin; ie at Murton school, 
New York, for E.C. Gray, Camdem-st.., 
North Shields, is cotilinak: for fish-curing pre- 
mises at North Shields Fish od for Stirk 
Bros.—T.C. to erect 32 old people’s houses in 
Lynn-rd.—Sanction received to borrow £129,413 
for erection of 108 houses at Lynn-rd. 

Uganda.—Empire Cotton Growing Corpn., 1a, 
Harrington-rd., South Kensington, to build 
central cotton "reseaich station at Namulonge. 
Kampala, Uganda, covering a acres. £200,000 
to be expended on new build ngs. Architects, 

Cobb, Archer & Scammell, P.O. x 58, Nairobi, 
kenge Colony. 

Walsall.—Cockayne & Barton, Ltd., pr 
works at Bloxwich.—Job Wheway & Son, 
Green-la., pro factory at Long Acte-st.— 

Malleable, Ltd., Wisemoor Foundry, Littleton- 
rd., propose extensions at Wisemoor. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved 46 houses, Dallam 
Farm estate, at £53, yo! and 26 houses on Pop- 
lars-ave. site at £30,154 

Warrington.— Local Methodist Synod propose 
new church at Westy-la. 

Whitton (Middx.).—Rebuilding 3 shops and 
flats, 77-81, High-st. Architects, H. Payne 
Wyatt, Son & Partners, 465, Brixton-rd., 8.W.9. 

Wigan.—Liverpool District Methodist Church 
propose new church at Gidlow estate. 

Wirksworth.—U.D.C. approved:—S.D. houses 
and shops, Willow Bath-la., for Walker & bog ol 
2 houses and 3 bungalows, Gorsey Bank, A. Lee, 
builder, Whatstandwell. 

Wollaston (Worcs).—Council of St. James’ 
Parish Church propose repairs. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted, 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. 

Abingdon.—Houses for R.D.C. 40 Unity at 
Cumnor: *T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, Lid., £54,125; 
four at Raleigh Park estate: *F. J. Minns & 
Co., £5,221; six at Milton site: *H. W. Poulton, 
£7,333 ; four at Kingston Bagpuize : *C. &. 
Turner, £4,770; four at The Avenue, Kenning- 
ton: *E. J. Keep & Sons, £4,760; two at The 
Avenue: *R. D, Davies, £2,675. 

Alnwick.—Six houses at Shilbottle, for R.D.C. : 
“J. G. Green & Sons, Ltd., Warkworth. 


pe age tom Be age of flats at 26-28, Hill- 
yard-st- Architects, Ross & Ross, 231, Brixton- 
rd., Streatham, S.W.9: *Higgs & Hill, Ltd., 
Crown Works, South Lambeth-rd., S.W.8. 

B .—Rebuilding, after war damage, 
of Block a The Armoury, 60-68, Thomas- 
st., for Me Corquodale & Sons, Ltd., 
st.. E.C. Architects, Matthéws & Son, 9%, 
Gower-st., Bloomsbury, W.C.: *¥. J. Lovell & 
Sons, Ltd., 6, Bathurst-st., Paddington, W.2. 

Bicester.—18 houses at lLaunton-rd., fer 
U.DC.: tC. & H. Contractors, Ltd., Kidling- 
ton, £21,013 (subject to M.H. approval). 

Bournemouth. —12 houses at East-way, for 
T.C.: *Barnes & Greed Building Co., Ltd., 
£16 634. 

Broadstairs and St. er ees houses at 
Westover-rd. estate, for U.D.C. W. Richard- 
son, M.I.Mun.E., E. & 8. Quantities by D. F. 
Chrisfield, F.R.LC.S., Broadstairs. Five pairs 
type “B”: *Tyler (Contractors), Lid., Bristol- 
pl., Ramsgate, £6,355; one block of four type 
‘B”: °W. Jarrett, 
gate, £4,230; two pairs type one de- 
asian type “D” *Home Bros.,, £4,304 and 

. ‘. 


Bucks.—24 houses at Castke Park, Wendover. 


“ , 


for C.C. F. A. C. Maunder (F.), County A.: 
pf: aR 8 sane, Ltd., High Town-rd., Luton, 
£1,389 per house. 


Camberwell.—Alterations and extensions to 


sremises, 195-201, ‘aw s-rd., for United 
airies (London), Ltd., Palace | nay! Bays- 
water, W.2. Architect, *. (B.), 31, 


Great Peterburgh-st., W.2: “Mallon v7 Lamsden, 
Ltd., Gresham Works, South Norwood, 8.E.25 

Caterham and Warlingham. —Works, for 
U.D.C. 14 dwellings at Meadway, site No. 25: 
*W. T. Hopkins (Builders), Ltd., 33, Sandilands, 
Croydon, £14,630; 16 flats and 4 houses at 
Banstead- rd., site No. 18: *Woodcock, 
Marshall & Co., Ltd., 2, Westbourne-mews, 
Westbourne-gr., W.2, £19,580 (both subject to 

H. approval). 

hailey.—40 houses at three shen, for R.D.C. : 
“Eames & Calverley, Ltd., 50,261. 

entry.— Additions, alterations, etc., “at 

Stoke School, Wykeley-rd., r EC. D. E. E. 
Gibson (F.), City A.: ~~, aed & Co., 27a, St. 
Nicholas-st., Coventry, £11,703. 

Derby.—Pair of police houses at Foremark- 
av., for T.C. Thos. W. East (E.), Boro’ A.: 
ea & Sons, Lid., 815, London-rd., Derby, 


m.—Prefabricated miners’ baths at 
uiley D Drif and High Spen: *R..C. Williamson, 
ands Gill Durham. 


15, King- , 


19, Northdown-av. ar-, 


THE BUILDER 


Durham.—38 houses_at Sunderland-rd. omeees 
for C.C.: *E. Jeffcock (Contractors), Lid., New- 
castle, £43,596. 

East Ham. —War dama, repairs, alterations, 
etc., to factory, 113-115, Cleeves-pl. Architects. 
A. Glenny & Sons, 53 53, Bast- st., Barking: *Leftiey 
Bros., Ltd., The Drive, Barking, — 

East Ham.— Rebuilding houses Bursford- 
rd. and 176, High-st. south, for WDC. Archi- 
tects, G. A. McDowell & Francis, 377, Barking- 
rd., East Ham, E.13: *R. Wayman & Son. 
Lid., 14, 14, Leytonstone ri., E.15. 

ouses for U.D.C. 48 at The Ride: 
onubert C. Leach, Ltd., £62,667; 36 at Roedean- 
av.: *Allen Fairhead & Sons, Lid., £52,627; 32 
at Cedar-rd.: *Townsend & Collins, Ltd., 
£43,226 (all subject to M.H. approval). 

Finohiey.— Block Of flats at am Oakfield- 
rd. Architget, Howard ag hme igh-rd., 

*F. oyce, St. 


Whetstone, N.20; arga- 
ret’s-rd., Ruislip, Middx. 

Fi nchiey.—Three additional blocks of flats at 
Red Lion Hill estate, for B.C. Architect, A. 
Horsman (A.), Housing Dept., The Avenue, 
N.3: *C. F. Kearley, Ltd., British- -gr., Ealing, 
W.5, £83,547. 

Framlingham (Suffoik).—Extension of build- 
ings, for Governors of Framlingham liege. 
Architects, Knapp-Fisher, — & Russell, 14. 
Barton-st.. Westminster, S.W.: *W. C. Reade, 
Lid., 74, High- st... Aldeburgh, ‘Suffolk. 

Guildford.—18 houses at lifields estate, for 
T.C.: *V. W. Millar & Co., Ltd., London, £23,130 
(subject to M.H. ap roval). 
ne ine ouses at Croft area, for 


R. H. a a B.E.: *Direct Labour 
(approved m2. H.). 
Hendon.—Works, for T.C. 22 houses at Clare- 


mont-rd., Cricklewood: *F. W. Bristow, Ltd., 
ene 2); *Alfred Lawrence & Son, £12,734 
(10). ‘’ Basiform” houses at Kenilworth- 
rd., No. 11: *John Laing & Son, Ltd., 
£139,207; six lock-up shops and flats at Went- 
worth Hall estate: *Circle Construction Co., 
Ltd., £14,451 (subjeet to M.H. approval); 60 
flats at The Fairway site: *J. G. Gibbs & Sons, 
Ltd., £72,080 (subject to M.H. approval). 
Howden.—Houses for R.D.C.: *Granger & 
Challis, Ltd. (12); *J. Scholfield, Ltd. (16); 
*Loftus & Son, Lid. (12). (Subject to M.H. 


approval.) 

Hull.—50 houses at Bricknell-av., for B.C. 
Architect, A. Rankine (F.); “+F. Bilton, Ltd., 
87, Wincolmlee, Hull (18), £23,956; °G. H. 
Needler, Mambwarth-rd., Hull (32), £35,677. 
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A DECORATIVE AND 
WATERPROOFING 


TREATMENT FOR. CONCRETE 
CEMENT RENDERING 
BRICKWORK, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


“STIC B™ 


STONE COVERING 








OTHER PRODUCTS 
SEMI-STONE COVERING 
PLASTIC PAINT 
FLAT PAINT 
DISTIC 
(Washable Distemper) 
TRANSPARENT 
DAMPROOFING LIQUID 











“STIC B” PAINT SALES LTD. 


69, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
WHITEHALL 9958 
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Hull.—26 aged people’s houses, for City Coun- 
cil: *J. Mather & Son, Hull, £29,384 (in lieu to 
tender previously accepted). 

isle of W —Supe rstructures of - buildings 
and completion and a works~ and services 
Lecmtarsane ere” aunty Uitenn ( 

e, Ne ‘or ney . 
County A., County Hall, Newport, I of 
Westridge Construction Co., Ltd., Ryde, 


Amalgamated © Building © Contractors, 

on 
Frank kd bo & ‘Smith, Ryde, LW. 
Bournemouth 


Whitelock ad 
Chas. R. “ge oe we 120; 
= hee * Lid., Hounslow. 
ze Jukes & Son, Newport, LW. 
“Gee Walker Slater, Ltd., Lendon ... 
Keightey.—18 housés at Bracken Bank 
estate, for T.C.: TE. Turner, Ltd., £24,345. 
Leeds.—Works for City Council. 16 flats at 
Seacroft estate, 60 at Iveson House estate, and 
16 at Beckett Park estate: 2Spooners (Hull). 
Ltd., £90,505; 56 flais at Belle Isle estate. 
at Moortown (West), and 12 at Mount po 
Moortown: {R.- R. Roberts (Leeds), Ltd., 
£106,182 (both subject to M.H. approval). 
- houses. at ~~ estate, for 
C.: *Ringmer Building W , Ltd., £50,000 
soni) 


TC. 
(subject to M.H. a 
Lincoin.—82 houses Ce Boultham Moer North 
estate, for T.C. P. F om gl (F, Housing 
A., Stamp End. Quantities A ee. . ‘Thornton- 
Firkin & Partners: *M , Ltd., 822, 
Chesterfield-rd., Shetheld. Tega 
Liandile.—Houses for R.D.C. Norman. 
Brane, M.1.Mun.E., M.LS.E., ‘M.R.San.L, E. ‘ 
: *Chas. Thomas & Co., Contractors, Liandilo, 
4 at] Liangadock, £15, 51i, and six at Plosnaer, 


Lianfyltin.—12 houses for T.C.: *Dearn & Co., 


£16,720. 
.— War damage and occupational rein- 
statement of Mostyn Hotel, Portman-st., W.1. 
Architects, Dugdale & Whitaker (AA.), 5, Bed- 
ford-row, W.C.1: *Yeomang & Partners, Lid., 
41, Upper Berkeley-st., W.1. 

London.—Rebuilding offices, 25, Savile- Pha 
Architect, H. St. John Harrison (P.), i =e: 
maes-st., S.W.1: *Y. J. Lovell & Sons, Ltd 
Bathurst- st., a ay W.2. 

{London (Admiraity).— Ford; R.N.AS., Recon- 
struction of aniaae John Laing & Son, Lid., 
Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 

GYLondon (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for week ended October 9. 
Maintenance work: Wm. Press & Son, 
Willoughby-la., Tottenham, N.17' Roofing work: 
Charles Fieldes & Co., Lid., Stockton Heath, 
Warrington. 

Ylondon (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. during week ended October 2:— 


London: Government Hospitality Hestel, 2, 
Park-st., W.1, Int. & Ext. decoration. The De- 
corative Art Guild, Eaton-sq., 8.W.1; Savoy Hill 
House, Strand, Alterations and installation < 
sanitary services, Galbraith Bros., 

Holborn, W.C.1 Ayrshire: E.V.W. "Hostel, 
Doontfoot, Sgupietlons, Wm. Govan & Sons, Ltd., 


48, North — Harbour-st. Ayr; Ballochmyle 
Hospital, Internal painting, J. B. Bennett & 
Sons, Wellington-chbrs., Ayr. Bucks: Joint 


Services Staff College, Alterations to lecture- 
room, Jesse Mead, Lid., 176, Berkhamstead-rd., 
Chesham. Derbys: Mines Research Station, 


Buxton, Boiler-house, P. Hamer, 


Sg Hill, 
East Lothian: E.V.W. 


Ltd., Park-st., Swinton, 


Hostel, East jrortune ——— and adapta- 
tions, Geo, Rae & Co., yayfield-sq., Edin- 
burgh. Glam: Mining e reas nstitute, 


Bridgend, Kitchen and dining-room, Watson & 
Horrocks, Ltd., 1, Count-rd., Bridgend Aber- 
taf School, Abercynon, Mountain Ash, kitchen 
and dining-room, James Howell & Co., Lid., St. 
Mary-st., Cardiff. Gloucs: Tredworth County 
School, Gloucester, Dining-room and_ kitchen, 
W. J. Halls, Ltd., bas Soe, = ate, Gloucester. 
Kent: Hearten Oak-la.. Hawk urst, wemnone 
exchange, Hoad & Taylor, Lid.. Mar ket-sq 
Horsham, Snssex. Lanarkshire: Sir John hee. 
well’s School, Shawbridge-st., Glasgow, Dining- 
rooms and scullery, L. K. Mackenzi Partners, 
Cathedral-st., Glasgow, C.1. Park 
View Modern School, Huyton, Kitchen and din- 
ing-room, J. Tomkinson & Co.. » 
rd., Liverpool 5, Middz : HMSO, i 
dr. Wealdstone, Renewal of patent gia of 
roofing, Aygee, Lid., 100, Westminster 
rd.. 3.E.1. Midlothian : Murrayburn Sehool, 
Edinburgh, Kitchen and scullery, John phest 
(Edinburg, Ltd. Warriston Hou 
burgh; Holy Cross. Academy, i 
Kitchen and scollery, John Best (Edinbur, ), 
Lid., Warriston House, Edinburgh. Somerset 
County School, Huntspill, Kitchen and dinin 
John Dyer ( ‘esion Super-Mare). 7 
140 140, Locking-rd.. Weston-Super-Mare. 
MN.I. 3%,  Monarch-parade, Tha mite f 
Mitcham, Occupational services, J. Garrett & 
Lta., Cathles-rd., Balham oe: 8.W.12; 
Hameace Court, Reconstruction landing 
stage, Holloway Bros., 157, Millbsiak 
S.W.1. Warwickshire : Dranbied Per. 


Pi =r perme Ce tt & Or ten tae Ff, 
actory, Wilson att 8, Clarance. 
., Wolverhampton ; E.V.W. tit Gaia 
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Langbridge, ‘yo WY. Alterations and adap- 
ee aM Grant & Co., Lid., + ie Norton, 
Birmingham 50. Yorks: B.0.F., Maltby, Airey 

Gilbert, Ltd, 15, Cemetery-rd., 


London cw Dept.).—Works contracts 
by War 5 for week ended October 


‘Midlothian : Building work, Wm. Paris, Jnr., 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


10,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 


BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 


MAPS OF LONDON DISTRICT— 
AVAILABLE TO BUILDERS 


Showing Labour Exchanges (Indexed), 
£1.0.0 post free. 


ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 70 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 








‘Phone or write: 
Secretary: 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1. 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘* EFEMBE, Holb. London’’ 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 
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Ynoxburn. Yorks: Miscellaneous work, A. W. 
Sinclair & Sons, Ltd., Scarborough; Miscel- 
Janeous work, 8. Owst & Sons, Hull. Essex: 
Road work, piwee Mechanical Grouting 
Co., Lid., don, 8.W.1. Surrey : Miscellaneous 
work, F. W. ‘Hanser A tena Lid., E. Grinstead ; 
Miscellaneous work, G, W. Hitchcox, Caterham. 
London Area: Miscellaneous work (two con- 
tracts), H. Goodsell, Maidstone. 

Marshiand.—10 houses at Emneth, for R.D.C. : 
= = Everard, Ltd., £13,563. 

Wenlock.—County “Secondary School, for 
salop EC A Guy Chant (F.), County A., 5, 
Belmont, Shrewsbury: *J. McLean (Builders), 
Ltd., Coven, nr. Wolverhampton. 

Newcastle.—10 houses at Blackett Ord estate, 
for City Council: *W. H. Oliver, Lid., West- 
rd., Newcastle. 

Norwich.—Houses at Earlham (West) estate, 
for City Council: {R. G. Carter, Lid., Drayton, 
£104,461 (76); tDirect Labour, £123,940 (102). 

Nottingham. —New Department of Mining and 
Fuels, for University of Nottingham. Sur- 
veyor, J. W. Popplewell .(L); *John Cawley, 
Lid., 151, Canal-st., Nottingham. 

Peterboroug h.—62 houses at Glinton, for 
R.D.C.: *B. Stokeley, Henry-st., Peterborough. 

Peterborough. —174 ‘houses at Dogsthorpe- 
Newark estate, for T.C.: tF. Bilton & Co., Ltd 
; +F. W. Clarke (Peterborough), Ltd. (20). 

Plymouth.—400 houses at various estates, for 
City Council: tGee, Walker & Slater, Ltd. (cost, 
nearly £500,000). 

Ripon. —Works for T.C. Four bungalows at 
Allhallowgate: *A. B. Trees, £4,184; 28 houses 
at Holmfield estate: *Gibson Bros. (Uptofi), 
Ltd., £40,601. 

Rugby. —Alterations and additions to Hospital 
of St. Oross, for Regional Hospitals Board. 
Loveday & Davis (L.), 2a, Lawrence Sheriff-st. : 
*Foster & Dicksee, Lid., ‘James-st., Rugby. 

Rugby.—102 houses at Deepmore-rd. and 
Bilton-rd. sites, for T.C.: tMorris & Jacombs, 
Ltd., Birmingham, £130,596. 

Shardiow.—Houses for R.D.C. Eight at 
Blagreaves-la. : aren & Wade, args gg 
£10,284 (subject tu M.H agen Ms at 
Borrowash site: *Arthur Smit (Derby), Ltd., 
£21,541; 20 at om site: °C. E. 
Chaddesden £24,930. 

Skipton.—Four hoyses and block of four flats, 
Wheatlands-la. site,/for R.D.C, T. Yeadon, S.. 


Mellors, 
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Boyle's -.z+2:- Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 





IN USE 











STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 











October 15 1948 


Granville-st.: *W. Smith. & pone Gilstead 
Geass Gilstead, Bingky, Yorks. 
Shields. 


—12 houses for T.C. B.E.: 
*Direct Labour. 
South Shields.—50 brick houses, for T.C.: 
*William Leech, Ltd., Clayton-st., Newcastle-on- 


, Vorks.—12 houses at Lime Pog: la., 
. J. Hustwit, A.M.Inst.C.E. , Coun- 
cil Offices, Coach-rd., Outwood, nr. “Wak akefield, 
*F. Duncan Mann . Dolphin-la., 
Thorpe, Rothwell, nr. Wakefield £13,108. 
Staveley.—48 houses at Inkersall een 
estate, for U.D.C. Engineer & Surveyor, H. 
Gilman, M.LMun.E. Quantities by . Ww. Gil 
man: *Messrs. Chaphall & Co., Lid., more 
Green, Sheffield; ‘Messrs. J. Hai Co. 
(Bldrs.), Ltd., Frecheville, nr. Shoftien (24 


houses each) 

Sutton Coldfield.—22 houses at rea ticapp 
Heath-rd., for T.C. B.S.: *Structo, Ltd., 
ge rd. p Birmingham 8, £24,696. 

— Fou ~ houses at Coton-in-the- Clay, 
or RD . Litherland (L.), 10, High-st., 
Lob egal nt *Cliff & Archer, Rolleston- 
rd., Burton-on-Trent, £5,174. 

Warwick.—10 houses at Pieattere, rd. R. 
Wormell, A.M.I.C. B.K. & 8., 2, The Butts, 
Warwick : - G. Sok * Coppice- rd., 
Moseley, Birmingham 13. £12,024. 

Watford.— Proposed paraplegic settlement, 
comprising conversion of existing house into 


flats, roads and sewers, paths, etc., and 12 
bungalows, for British Red Cross’ Society. 
Architects, Norman & Dawbarn, Gower-st., 


Bloomsbury W.C.: °C. Brightman % Son, Lid., 
Ebury-rd., Watford, Herts. 

“Wells. —16 houses at Biercroft-rd site, for City 
Council: Gamble Son, £25,348 (submitted 
to = H. for approval). 

ton.—Garage and ay. e store off 


Parra. esthoughton, for U.D F. 8. 
Walker, Surveyor’s Dept., Town Hall: *G. 
Hodgkinson, igan-rd., Atherton. 


Whitley Bay.— Reconstruction of poser st 
Victoria Mews, for John Favours, Ltd ew 
casthk-on-Tyne: ‘*John Dawson, Ilfracombe. 
gdns., Whitley Bay. 

Worksop. ~2 eames at Devonshire-rd., Har- 
worth, te R.D.C. B. D. Thompson (F.), 83. 


Bridge-st. : “Dernie & Bell, 17, Mount-av., 
Worksop, £28,1 
Wrexham. my re for T.C. H. Anthony 


Clark (L.), Boro’ Housing A., Municipal Offices, 
1, Grosvenor-rd.: *Martin Evans & Co., Cam- 
brian-yard, Bridge-st.. Wrexham, Denbigh- 
shire, £30,993. 

Wrexham.—Alterations and rebuilding of 
Engineering Works, Acrefair, for Hughes & 
Lancaster, Ltd.: ‘*Kelvin Construction Co., 
Ltd., Maryhill, Glasgow. 
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SCAFFOLDING co. 
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GALBRAITH 
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& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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